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PREFACE 


It wis nrly in October 1965 that I received from the Senate of 
the Calcutta University an invitation to deliver the Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra Sen Memorial Lecture* on Comparative Religion 
for 1965. The Univernty wanted me to deliver the Lectures 
orally before committing them to writing, but I prefvred to pre* 
pare the lectures in writing before delivering them. The lectures 
could be completed only towards the end of September, 1966, 
and, owing to the disturbed conditions in the country during the 
pre-election period, could not be delivered until March, 1967. 

The lecture* do not pretertd to present an exhaustive or detailed 
survey either of the development and growth or of the centers of 
the very complex phenomena called “Hinduism” and “Ghrutianity'*; 
what they rruiy claim to offer is a critical perspective lor the study 
of the main tenets, dogmas and attitudes of the two religions. The 
author does not fed apologetic either for his humanatic leanings 
or for his critical attitude towards religious dogmatism. However, 
he claims to be second to none in hb soHdtude for the speciScally 
religious values, e.g. detachment and holiness. He believes that these 
and other rellgiom valua are pre-eminently duplayed in the live* 
of the saints belonging to different religious traditions; the so-called 
religious doctrines are useful and significant only to the extent to 
which they furnish a rationale or rational basb for those values. 
Further, the applicability and effectiveness of these doctrines, 
according to him, are directly proportional to their capacity to 
answer to the demazsds of man’s developing tense of evidence and 
hu growing awareness of the hutorical manifestations of the finer 
religious attitudes. The claims and counter-claims of the various 
revelations or so-called revealed doctrines can ultimately be settled 
only with reference to man’s reason and experience. Nor can there 
prevail any real conflict between experierKe and reason, for the 
latter b but an instrument of conceptualising and ordering the 
former. Even the “transcendent”, if it u to make any leoM to and 
impact on us, must be comprehensible in terms of our experiential 
(realutk) imagination and reason. 
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According to the present \vriter Coniparaiive Religion is a philo- 
s^hical discipline specifically concerned to analyse the cognitive, 
affective, and volitional attitudes embedded in different religious 
traditions with a view finally to evaluating them. Viewed in this 
light. Comparative Religion may be regarded as an extension 
and testing ground of the Philosc^hy of Religion. 

I am grateful to the authorities of the Calcutta University for 
having appointed me Brahtnananda Keibab Chandra Sen Memo* 
rial Lecturer for 1965, thus providing me with an opportunity to 
organise my thoughts on Comparative Religion in general and two 
major reJigioui traditions in particular. I have profited from 
dbcussiotts, particulariy in regard to different aspects of Christie* 
nity, with Dr. R. S. Misra of the Department of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion, Dr. Altamoot Reynolds of Jamaica, who was Research 
Scholar at B.H.U. during 1965*67, and with several teachen aitd 
students in the Department of Philosophy. 1 take this opportunity 
to lhaitk them all. I owe special thanks to Dr. Harsh Narain of 
Luckeww for having taken the trouble to correct some proofs, and 
to Shri Hand Lai Gupta and Shri D. A. Gangadhar, Research 
FeUows at the Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, for having 
assisted me in the preparation of the two indexee. 


N. K. DavAKAjA 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

Its MsUun, Aim md MdM 


Rkuoion ano ths Rkuoioni 

What is known *s religion in diflerent cultures it not * ungfe or a 
simple phenomenon. Probably there b some element common to 
all forms or expressions of religion, but it b not easy to isolate and 
name that element. Several needs and impulses of man seem to be 
involved in hb religious life and its accompanying attitudes. In the 
CAAiadig^ f/p«iirW(VII. l.S.) Narada entreatt Sanatkumara to 
<ftear him across (the river of) sorrow or mbery*. The motivating 
force behind Cotama’t quest for religious wisdom vras hb intense 
sensitivenats to suffering and the desire to be rid of that suffering. 
Another factor leading to the religiotis quttt, also mentioned in the 
ChSitdogjm, b man's resentment in respect of the limiudons imposed 
on him by hb finite nature, together with a nosulgic drive towards 
the Infinite or tlie Perfect. The Infinite alone b (has or contains) 
Bliss, there b no joy in the small or the limited'^. A third impulse 
seeking satisfaction in religion b the desire for security. Thu need 
or desire expresses itself in the demand for an Omnipotent Father 
or Protector capahle of besiowii^ immunity against death and 
suffering or punbhment. Chrblianity also includes sin among the 
pheitomena fram which liberation or release b sought. The fourth 
and the lowest motive behind several forms of religious life and 
wonhip b greed directed on pleasures and possessions to be obtained 
and eqjoyed in an *'other world”. The BJuimadglti (VII. 16) 
dbtioguishes four kinds of devotees or worshippers of God, among 
whom are included the sufferer and the seeker of worldy ol^ects. 

Whatever the motivation of religious life, it involves in most cases a 

• OMmdit/* Uf. VII. 24.1. 
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reftrence U) * life beyond <he pment on*. In any caie religion implies 
the quest of a life superior to or more perfect tenths life as lived by 
the generality of mankind. Endowed with a sensitive and highly 
imaginative nature man feels appalled at the prospect of the conti¬ 
nuance of the uncertaintia, fean, anxieties, struggle* and sufferings 
hisday-to-day exbtence ; be also conjures up, in accordarsce with hit 
taste, temperament and tense of realism, the image or the images of 
more or most tatitlactory forms of life or existence. He also seeks to 
visualise the means by which those cherished forms of existence may 
be realised. Needless to say, these imaginings as to the mod« or 
forms of ideal life and the conceptions as to the means of achieving 
tho*e forms, are being cooitandy recast and modified by man in the 
light of his growing knowledge of the factual world on the one hand 
and his changing, developing sense of value* on the other. 

p^i-K religion acquires a particular form and learns to emphasise 
some beliefs, institudonal forms and practices consisting of ritu^, 
sacraments, etc., due to several focton. These include the tempera¬ 
ment, the physical envirormient, socio-political history and the 
peculiar traditions in spiritual life and thou^t of a community. 
The religions prevailing in different parts of our planet exhibit a 
bewilderittg variety of beliefi and prsictkes. The number of even 
the so-called higher rdigions is considerable and the diversities in 
their doctrine* and spiritual practices constitute a challenge to the 
person who desim not only to obtain an olyeetive urtdertunding of 
th* phenomenon called religion but abo to acquire a feith in the 
religious vahies. As scholar* we may be content to acquaint our¬ 
selves with the details about beliefi, rituals, (bnas of worship, etc., 
nf fi-wiawt with one or more religion^, but as human beings we are 
bound to raise the question : How much of it all is acceptable and 
valuable to me ? Here the pronoun 'me' sUnds not for a particular 
pwson but for each and every honest inquirer and aspirant — the 
jijnisu who wants to understand and the sadbaka who wants to 
Attain to or realise the special relig^otts perfection or tbe religious 
values. Anybody who approaches the phenomenon called world 
religions In thb spirit of an inquLrer-cum-asparant may claim to be 
a student of comparative religion. 

Prrmus to Stvdv Cohparatxvx Rilioion 
I have tried to define the spirit in which a true jijflasu or an honest 
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inquirer should approach the world religiom. In my view it is 
necMsary that we first define the sort oT person who is fit to under* 
take the study of Comparative Religion and the aim or aims with 
which such a person should proceed in his inquiry, belbre we can 
correctly define the nature and method of that young and contro¬ 
versial discipliiM vaguely csdled comparative religion. 

In seems to me that two sorts of persons need not occupy them¬ 
selves with comparative religion, the sectarian believer who consi¬ 
ders his particular creed to embody the highest and complete truth, 
and (he devout practitioner who finds complete satisfaction in 
living the faith he cheriihea. Any serious study should be punued 
with the aim of dise»emiig some truth which has previously been 
unknown or imperfectly known; also, it is to be pursued with the 
expecution and faith that the discovery of a new truth is likely to 
be beneficial to the individual investigator and to mankind in 
general. The sectarian inquirer appros^hee religions other than his 
own not with a view to undmunding their strong poiou and 
benefiting from that understanding, but vrith the intention of find¬ 
ing illuiirationt and proofr of the superiority of his faith on tite one 
hand and those of the shortcomings and de^ti of the rival laitha 
on the other. Such studies of comparative religion, of which 
nutoerous examples can bo found in the recent literature on the 
subject, can have but a limited use both for the scholars concerned 
and for their readers. At beet these studies succeed in shedding new 
light on the aspects of religious life and thought that lend strength 
to the religious tradition in which the investigator concerned 
happens to have been brought up. Most of the ChristiaD scliolars 
with missionary motives, for instaiKC, who have tried to expound 
Indian raligioni, have succeeded in accomplishing appreciative 
analysis only of those aspectt of those religions that are in agree¬ 
ment with Christianiiy. Avowedly committed to sectarian stand¬ 
point and standards, these writen have found it difficult to extend 
their appreciation to the non-thcatic and relatively more philoso¬ 
phical traditions in Indian religions. To these writen comparative 
religion has uaually meant comparison of difierent religions with 
Christianiiy taken as standard. Obviously such writers are not likely 
to discover and appreciate in other religions virtues not possessed 
by tbrir own creed. Such persons or scholan are not, according to 
US, suited to undertake studies in comparative religion, in a spirit 
which is truly objective and broadly impartial. 
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Ai for the man of piety end devotion, who ii firmly eeubliihed 
in hk particular faith and i$ intent on punuing the higheit tpiri* 
tual lift in terma of that iaith, there is no point at all in taking to 
the study of other religions. The institution of a new inquiry is 
Ukriy to prove to be not only enlightening but also disturbing; it is 
likely to result, and is expected to result, in a new expansion and 
growth of the inquirer’s personality, inieUectual and spiritual. The 
pious practitioner of a religion do« not desire to be disturbed, 
either in his faith or in his conduct; be can scarcely hope to be 
enlightened by the knowledge of other religious doctrines and 
practices. As a matter of fact a truly devout practitioner of a 
rdigion lives more in company with his chosen deity or Ood, than 
in meditation on the doctrinal subtleties. Such a person is most 
unlikely to be ever a wailed by doubts as to the value of hit fsuth 
and the way of life it enjoins. 'i1ie study of comparative religion 
can hardly bo intended for such simple and pure minds. 

Wbo, then, is properly fitted to pursue comparative studies in 
religion? One essential characteristic of an impartial inquirer is 
open-mindedness. This necessarily implies that the inquirer in 
question should be uncommitted to any particular creed or a 
particular set of dogmas. Insofer as the devout follower of a reli¬ 
gion is committed to beliefi and practices of bis creed—and ha has 
to be so committed in order to qualify at a truly religious penon— 
be must be deemed unfit for comparative study of religions. Such 
a study, for him, is unlikdy to hold the promise of additional 
enlightenment or of accelerated growth in piety. If at all, such a 
pemoo would study world religions only with a v'iew to glorifying hk 
own creed. Thu, indeed, has been eke motive behind the studies of 
religions other than their own made by missionary writers. 

In our view the person eminently fit to pursue comparative 
religion is a non-committed, or not yet fully committod, jijflasu or 
philosopher. Neither the sceptic wbo k already convinced that 
religiout values are a sham, nor the believer in the exclusive truth 
or validity of a particular revelation or a particular creed is 
properly qualified to study comparativcreligioo. Atrue philosopher 
who loves knowledge or wkdom above everything eke, has the 
virtue of keeping hk mind open up till the last moment of hti life, 
which means that he continues to learn and k willing to learn 
throughout hk life; such a person alone can make a trustworthy 
explorer of world religions. 
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COMTAKATfVE RlUOtON 
Thn does oot imply dut s student of world re%ioiu, or of sny 
religion, can afford to be utseniiuve to the speddeally religious 
values. No person who is lacking in aesthetic or literary sensitive> 
ness can fruitfully undertake to study one or other literature. 
However, if truth about religioa, like truth about literature, nay 
at all lay claim to universality in the manner of sdentific and 
philoeophical truth in general, then U will have to be conceded 
that the religious sensibility is potentially present in all human 
beings. The philoaopber who would pursue comparative rcligioD 
should be able to show not merely that be is not insensitive to 
religious values, but that he is more sonsitiva to them than the 
avowed votaries of the sectarian creeds. Here again it 
desirable to draw a diilinction between the devout followers of a 
creed on the one hand and the philoeophical minds born to a 
particular religion on the other. Some differences between the two 
nsay be easily noted. The faithful follower of one or other religion 
has relatively a simpler mind ; he is less inclined to question, and 
to explore the truth for himself; he is more open to suggmtion, len 
willing to uke the risk of unbelief or doubt, and too practical to 
waste time and energy in weighing alternatives in belief and policy. 
The inquisitive mind of the philosopher, or the man destined to 
be a philosopher, is too queetioniiig to be satisfied with the obvious 
and facile solutions and answers to problems and qumtions 
posed by him; be is also quick to discover inconiittencim and 
contradictions in the sutemenli and belieft offered for his accept* 
ance. Looking at the matter from a different angle the philoiophi* 
cal minds are not only more restless aivd critical but also more 
eager and hungering in respect of relevant perceptions, problems 
and their attempted solutions. One may engage in the study of 
world religions oot iieceHarily and primarily because one is inter* 
eeted in discovering the truth abMt relig^ ; one may approach 
those religions just to enrich one’s perception of different forms or 
manifestations of the religious spirit or the valum realized in 
religidus life. It is for some such reason, cookIous or uiKontdfKtt. 

that a lover of literature seeks to acquaint himself with literatures_ 

literary classics or wrilen of clasucal stature—other bis own. 

Ne\-erihe]on it should be granted that a philosophically ioflimwt 
student of world religions, like a critical and thoughtful smdent of 
world literature, is bound, sooner or later, to fitxl himself invoh-ed 
in judging the relative merits of different aspects of diverse 
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religiom trtditioni, including r®ligiouj reveUtioni and their 
teachingi. Purtuing his studies critically and wth discriimnatKm, 
be U also likely to get engaged in ascertaining and applying the 
criteria of validity or worth in respect of the inateriaU contempUted 
and scruUnned by him. 

COMFARATtVt lUuOtOM AS A PhILOSOWOCAL DtSCXPUW 


Philosophy, as conceived by the present wnter. is concerned 
chisBy with values. The values that it seeks to analyse a^ und«- 
stand are those that are in principle perceivable by aU oor^ly 

constituted and properly trained human beings. Philosophy clamM 

to be an objective discipline, it aims at discovering ob^cuw truth. 
If it be granted that its main concern are the valum, then it follow 
that the values whose nature it investigates are believed by it to be 
in some sense objective. Philosophy can deal with religion or 
religious values only to the extent to which those values "“V 

be made accessible to aU normal and competent observen. Philoso¬ 
phy cannot but proceed on the assumption that the 
lift or the values that it Mudits are in some sense universally visible 

and sharablc. ^ .. 

Being oonocmed with values, philosophy can ill-afford to *void 
evaluation. Many a Hindu scholar, imbued with the spirit of 
toleration and synthesu characteristic of Hinduism, has plead^ for 
according equal status to all religioas and religious ways of life. 
Of the major world-religions Hinduism alone recognises a pti^hly 
of paths leading to an identical goal; U also harbours within its 

bosom a plurality of faiths or systems of belief. I am not opp^, 
in prinaple, to the spirit of toleration and the method of s^^thesu, 
but I do not consider these to be a warrant for the 
Bxercbe discrimination and choice. Any philosophical d«ipline 
worth the name should train our minds to distinguish and dncnixu- 
nate between different orders of vaUdity and different degrees ^ 

worth in rcspociofour beliefs, judgments and practices. The mam 

purpose of philosophy, as I see it, fa to train and dnaplinc our 
Knse of evidence and the sense of discrimination—and not » blunt 
or dull it. A philosophical discourse should result not in the blur¬ 
ring of distinctions but in the sharpening of them. The ipinl of 
lyothmis undoubtedly has some use at the lewl of 
conduct, but even there it needs being informed and regulated by 
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undentandtng tnd diaeriiBinRtton. While the dUpoiition to tolerate 
and tyntheeize difTerences has dose some good to Hinduko by 
foatering unity among diverw religioui traditions within it, it has, I 
suspect, abo done it considerable harm- While encouraging the 
Hindus to tolerate and conserve the moat extravagant rituals and 
absurd custonu, it has interfered with serious cultivation and 
difluiion of the sense of distinctious and rational preference; it has 
also led to apathy in respect of even palpably evil customs and 
practices and uawillingneas to seek reforms in an active spirit. The 
Hindu attitude of tolerance towards rival religious creeds, further, 
has not prevented the latter from submitting it to hanh and 
uncharitable criiicistn.* Enthusiastic proponents Mother creeds have 
often construed Hindu tolerance as a mark oT their weakneu or 
spiritual inferiority; they have sought to exploit that attitude 
(which often assumes the form of apathy and iodifierence even to the 
need of self-defence or survival) by haranguing against Hinduism 
before ill-informed Hindu audience and undermining their cultural 
self-confidence in various ways.* 

These remarks are not intended to give the reader the impreeiioa 
that 1 am opposed either to tolerance or the need of legitimate at¬ 
tempts at tynthesis. AUthat lam concerned to emphasize is that 
the attitude of tolerance and tynthais should not be confused either 
with intellectual irsdolence which refuses to see snd make distinc¬ 
tions, or with apathy and indifference in regard to inferior attitudes 
and evil institutions that call for improvement and reform. There it 
a weightier reason why a nation or an individual should submit to 

* Speaking at the God Vitbpu utd (be Viebsuitei Prof. Afdi« J. Baha half- 
humorously observer: *.. . (be omnivorous Vishnu devoun al the various 
gods wWUn Ms being, Indudlng (be Buddbs and CluriM. Thus Kiados havs 
iw 4|uarrel with Cbristjsai because Hiodui coaecive divinity as aU-indi^ve 
and unUiaitcd in its maoifesuiieoi. Bui Christians quarrel with Hindus whsn 
(hey Indu that Christ a the sa{y soo of God and that al other devas are 
really devils to be avoided and coodemaed. Having atended a band of 
rtHgious fellowship to CbiisdiaBS, Hbdus have dlltealfy c o wprehendiBg 
why Chrisdans seem so ungracious rejecting k.' Tit Wtrift LMag Migitv, 
DeU PuUU^ Co., New York. 1964. p. 99. 

* Gandhi once wrote: 'As t wander about throughout the length and breadth 
of India. 1 see mony Christina Indians slmosi ashamed of their bir^ 
certainly of ibetr snotat/al religion* i and hs alssoM insplered mini winy 
Christians not to undemsne the people’s bith. See M. K. Gandhi, TV 
AfssMft •/ ytnt Ckriit, edited by Aaand T. Hageraai, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bbavan, Bombay, pp. 2S, 97. 
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Mutiny the feiih »nd inadturiom that have been inherited. 

continue to evoke enthmiawn and influence^ 

ri^ape Ufc only to or by 

Silcernod. A religiout or moral belief wWch exUu 
^^I^ ahabit fail, to operate a. a trawformin* mHuence m 
a belief U converted into a penonal conviction, it 
^ do mtle^ improve «, individual’, life. In the modern age 
rJ^cuU . when tJ^ mnsitive individual i. expo«d to wind, 
and doctrine pre»ing from all f-^”**)* 
learn to me hi. difcrimination and mve to reach rea«ned 

“^Tail the religiom have exhorted men and women W have 
h in the peculiar teaching, of the rdigion conc^ed j mo. 
{nth, taitn ^ ,;i,ftca critical qumtioning and rational 
of them have doubter and the unbeliever. At the mine 

«rn^ of <h. dilTeroot croei h.« b«« ojjy «o p-on. » 
tune, the Wianw of rival feith*. The trick might 

Sr«.' <2rtw. .ho or ™|«o.<.r.oo.n,^ 

S iTd^bo. i. U "O. likely .o ~cc«<l with P^',' “ 

SiS^l scrudoy ond «.k » jort^Urom ".rsh'PI*^ “ 

3S''S?SSZSL'Ss 

inurpreudonswillbe normative both 

wWfetho»oftbeUttcrwiUbepo.iuve. Thu will i^ in pr^ 

l^ wlTdie «>ciologi.ts and anthmpologi.^ r‘l?riil 

/iMfribe all the pottible comlituent* of a religious fai^ and 
life inspired by that faith, the itudent of rf."?* 

Uy hU finger only on ihoee element* in the faith and e q 
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tkm which (end either tn contribute to or detract tram (he excel¬ 
lence of the human mind, human senaibditjr and human life. 

Here a tricky question arises : How or where can an investigator 
in comparative religion obtain norms or standards chat would 
regulate his analyses and evaluations ? And bow (ar can he trust 
hiniseir, and he trusted by others, to be impartial as between hb 
own and other faiths? Are not the norms adopted by him likely to be 
conditioned by the culture to which he belongs ? The diATtculties 
and dangers besetting comparative studies in religion, indicated by 
these questions, are genuine, but they are not insuperable. In a 
way, similar difficulties will arise in the ^1d of any comparative 
study whatever, not excluding the sphere of such positive disciplioes 
as comparative hbtory. But it may be admitted that the difficul¬ 
ties will bo greater in the realm of various value-studies, ag. 
comparative literature, corcqMtrative jurisprudence, comparative 
culture, compnrative philosophy, etc. It may also be conceded 
that the danger of partiality in outlook is the greatest in the field of 
comparative religion, for religion evokes intenser loyalties than even 
nationalbm. Still I believe—and there may be an element of 
wishful thinking in my belief—that the situation b not quite as 
Itopelets u it api)ears to be on the first sight. 

And here I would allude to another difficulty that will be raised 
against my definition of the nature and aim of comparative 
r^iglon. It may be averred that the province of religion b parti¬ 
cularly unsuited to the exercise of reason, that deep religious truths 
are not amenable to rational examination and critical scrutiny, 
and that the only way to understand and appreciate the 
truth of religion b the way of intuitive insight and mystical con¬ 
templation. 

Rsason and Ratiomai. CarreaiA m Valus Stuoiis 

The second objection U based on a supposed duality or dichot¬ 
omy between reason and intuition and between criticism and 
contemplation. In my view the alleged dualism or dichotomy b 
unwarranted. The duality or dualbm seems plausible because of 
the vagueness and uncertain use of the concepts ‘reason* and 
‘rational’ on the one hand and ‘experience* and ‘intuition’ on the 
other. The dichotomy of reason and experience was first propoun¬ 
ded by the Greek thinkers Heraclitus and Parmenides and was later 
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gi«a impttttWt currency by th*t greet idealiit thinker. n»to, who 
drew A iharp ontologicel diMinction between the rceJm of ideel 
rMlitiet or Idew. which could be epprehended through reason, 
and the world of scMory objects known through empiri^ experi- 
enc«. The dualiim later on manifoted itself in the classic opiitemo- 
bgic^ battle between conUnental rationalism and British 
empiricbm. The great German idealist Rant attempted to effect a 
synthcsB of the two viewpoints. The synthesb has been cbaractens* 
tic of the method adopted by the physical sdences in their investi¬ 
gations. However, the philosophers of science, headed by the 
logical positivbts, have recenUy attempted to reassert the dualism 
between reason and experience by decUring raUonal or logic©. 

mathematical truths to be purely analytical. 

In Indian philosophical tradition iho dichotomy of reason a^ 
experience was never accepted in principle. Logicians and theorbts 
of knowledge here never found themselves divided into opposite 
camps of rattonalism and empiricitm. The Indian logicians and 
epbtemologbti are unanimous in according to perception or 
experience the status of being the fint and foremost source of 
knowledge {fftskiks prawfl?a). However. Indian thinkers recognise 
experience other than the sensory ones also, *.g. the experience of 
the or the experience of selfhood. 

I shall now proceed to state my own view regarding the nature 
of expeience, reason and their inter-relation on the one hand, and 
the way wo come by rational criteria of evaluation in different 
fields, on the other. Experience, insofar as it relates to real objects 
encountered by us, u in principle ineffable. The meanings that we 
attach to words are conventional, and every meaning u a kmd of uni¬ 
versal. Whatlandyouexperienceareparticularihadesofgreenand 
red, but what thoae words convey aie not those particular shades but 
whole families of shades understood each in a generalixed sense. I 
use the word ‘green’ not with a view to communicating bodily to 
my hearer the greenness that I have actually sensed—an impossible 
feat—but with the intention to securing agreement or successful 
co-eperatioo between myself and my addressee. This cooperation 
may involve identification or recognition, or displacement, of the 
object to which greennen u attributed. 

This, then, b the function oflanguage or discourse with respect 
to the objects encountered in experience. It is an iiutniment 
facilitating co-ordination of linguistic and other responses among 
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human beings, thereby promoting common understanding and 
cooperation among them. Another significant function of language, 
not unrelated to the first, U to sustain and foster human creativity 
in various forms. Language enables us not only to name and ^ecifV 
the general characteristics of particular objects given in experience, 
but also to suggest new conceptual combinations of those 
charMterisiics and of the objects and forces exhibiting or embodying 
the characteristics. Here it may be noted that language can suggest, 
in the form of hypotheses and theories, schemes and plans, stories, 
poetic imsgory, etc., combinations of concepts and meanings 
which have no illustrative counterparts in the realm of the given. 
It happens that man can react to and enjoy himself with the 
imaginary gutalts of concepts or meanings as well as—sometimes 
even more than—with actual combiisationi of objects. Not only 
that, thoughtful people the world over are found constantly engaged 
in debating tho relative merits of such gestalts belonging in different 
contexts or universes of discourse. Examples of such dsbatei arc 
legion : questions and discuaioni regarding (hs relative merits of 
different authors and works; hypotheses, theories and interpretations; 
definitions and conoeptioni of such entities as God. Salvation, 
Original Sin, Predestination, Karnta, Heaven, Hell. etc. 

All use of language involves the use of categorixing reason. At 
the lower level language abstracts from experience and holds up the 
abstracted features before us as meaningful concepts. Another, 
higher-level functiou of reason b the contemplation and introduc¬ 
tion of relations antong concepts and conceptual gestalts. Thoae 
functions of reasou are illustrated in the fogical operations of various 
sorts, t.g. definition, division, classification, generalization, form¬ 
ation of hypothesis, deduction, reasoning by analogy, etc. In tho 
realm of value studies compariion and qualitative weighing resulting 
in the expressions of preference are important forms of relatfonal 
comprehension. Another kind of relations that are contemplated 
and considered in relation to the value phenomena are those of 
relevance. Thus, while judging the quality of a poem or play, we 
seek to discover and see the aesthetic significance of its various 
constituents. We also investigate the factors that contribute to the 
depth and power and peculiar greatness of a work of art. 

In the sphere of dw positive sciences the intereonnsetions of 
phenomena professedly discovered or uiscovered by an hypothesis 
or reasoned conjecture are tested and verified with reference to 
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•ome perc«pitiAl uid/or practical cons«quenc«s; in tba domain of 
the value phenomena and their studiee the relatioiuhips among 
meanings upress themselves generally in perceptions of relevanoe^ 
adequacy, relative inieriority and preferability. The question, 
‘bow are the criteria of valuation reached in the value studies'? 
is closely bound up with the question as to how the aforaaid 
relatioRshipe are perceived or cognized. Prima Jaeii it seems that, in 
order to judge the relative merits of two value phenomena, we 
should already be in pocseision of certain criteria or model instances 
where the velue under refrience is perfectly embodied and fully 
manirested. But this has not been the case as a matter of history. 
HistoriceLly, our discovery or formulation of standards of excellence 
b subsequent to our perception of dilTerencee in worth. Indeed, 
the members of a community may continue to see such differences 
and pats judgments in regard to them without feeling the need to 
formulate intelligible criteria (hat would explain their preferences. 
The formulation of such criteria, indeed, lags behind the percei>‘ 
lions of value-differences in the most developed and conscious 
societies. A further point may be noted here. After the criteria of 
evaluation have been formulated in a particular age or community, 
they tend to be used in a mechanical spirit by a section of 
intelligentsia aod the common people, who now claim finality for 
those criteria and seek to silence in their name the claim of the new 
value>perccptions. Often the work of modifying or replacing old 
criteria can be accompluhed only by a powerful genius. 

What I am trying to suggest b thb: we need not be already in 
posMWon of neatly formulated evaluative criteria in order to 
launch on a comparative study of two or more religions as of two 
or more art works. What we do need by way of equipment b 
relatively wider acquaintance with and a de\’clcq>ed sensitiveness 
to the phenomena of religious life and values. Another equally 
important requirement b openness of mind and impertiality 
outlook, with a commitment to truth transcending sectarian loyal- 
liee. Thb last virtue may be difficult to acquire, but it should not 
be impoasible for those who profess to care either for truth or for 
religious values. More than either knowledge or intelligence, what 
impartiality of outlook in r^rd to religious matters requires b 
moral honesty and moral courage. Such honesty and courage, I 
surmise, b more likely to be dbplayed by imperfect believen 
and by scholars witli predominantly philosophical training and 
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open mixKli, than by preachen and profeston with minoiury 
leaningi. 

At I have already hinusd the awarenen of itandardt grows out 
of ilie materials lUmisbod by dilTerent traditioni themselves in a 
particular domain of spiritual life. T. S. Eliot hat tomewbere 
marked that all the literature from Homer down to modem times 
hat a timultaneout exittence and eomposet a limultaneout order. 
One implication of the observation it that our appreciatioos and 
cvaluadona of different authon belonging to different aga and 
climes tend mutually to modify one another. I may be an Indian 
and an admirer of Kalidisa and BhavabhQti; this need not prevent 
me from seeing that Shakespeare or Radoe is a greater playwright 
than cither Kili^a or BhavabbOti. Likewise, it ne^ not be 
diiHcuIt {or me, who happens by birth to be a Hindu, to tee and 
declare that either Buddhism or Christianity score over Hinduism 
in some respecu. The final aim of comparative religion is not the 
glorification of this or that creed or rdipoui tr^iiion, but the 
improvenoent of man's religious sensitivity and the furtherance of 
hit punuit of the specifically religious values. 

RatJVANCI AND LlMITATtONS OP FaOTUAL STUOIISS 09> ReUOION 

Here a note may be sulded on the importance and limitations 
of purely factual tiudiee of religion, conducted by such dbdplines 
as anthropology and sodology. Factual studies sue in general const* 
dered, and ri^dy, to be safer than evaluative studim. Two pdnu, 
however, deserve notice in this connection. Pint, in the domain 
of the human studies, no approach or investigation can bonesdy 
claim to be completely free from valuational considerations. The 
very process of tdictum involved in the perception and recording of 
the data is, in the iast analysb, evaluadve. SchrAdingcr has argued 
that even in the field of the physical sctences human temperament 
has a decisive role, restricting as it does the investigators' minds to 
but a few of the innumerable possibilities in experimentation and 
to but a few of the multitude of data made available by the experi* 
inents.* For obvious reasons, the temperament of the iin-estigator 
is likely to exert far greater inHucnce on hit researches rriadng to 
human activities and institutions. Secondly, the purely factual 

* See. Erwin SchrMaiger, Seina md Hmmm (George AUea ewl 

Unwin, LorMlon, 1935), pp. C9*70 
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Approach, (o the extent to which it ii capable of being adopted. 
Is likely to prove more fhntiul in the field* where numerical re- 
fults or quandtativa conclusion* are aimed at. Such approach, we 
contend, is as unsuited to the sj^ere of religion as to that of art 
and literature. The worth of a Shakespearian sonnet can not be 
properly assessed by counting the heads of those who have read it 
and eqjoyed it in various degrees ; even so, the worth and rele> 
vance of a religious belief can not be anessed or proved by count¬ 
ing the numbw of people subscribing to it, nor of a religious ritual 
by asocrtaining the frequency with which it is practised. This is 
not to suggest that the knowledge of the &ctt about a religion is 
undesirable or useless for a student comparative religion; the 
lacts, however, are important mainly as vehicles of the expression 
of cognidve and practical atdtudes. In particular, a student of 
rcligioD or comparative religion should fix his attendon on the 
historical facts concerning the development and expressions of 
various attitudes in belief and piety associated with the religion or 
religions under study. The historical af^roach to the iacu in 
question may also help the investigator to isolate and set apart the 
leladvely more enduring or recurrent attitudes embedded in a reli¬ 
gious tradition. In the subsequent lectures it wUl be our endea¬ 
vour to briefly expound '‘Hinduism** and "ChriMianity'’ with 
reference both to their historical growth and development and to 
their logically more important constituents in cognidve, afleedve 
and volitional attitudes. 


II 


PHILOSOPHIC HINDUISM 

HoouttM is the most cunplex of the mejor religious traditions of 
the world. In its broadest meaning Hinduism includes not only 
the numerous sects and sub-sects that have appeared within its Ibid 
&om time to time and have either willingly agreed to be called 
parts of it or have been historically forced to be abaocbed in or aid- 
miUted to it~sccts and creeds associated with the namm of such 
teachers and saints as Goraklunatha. Rimananda, Kalnra, Dadtl, 
Ninoka, Dayinanda, Rimakrishna Paramahansa, Ridhiiwaznl, 
etc., and those deriving from the various Tigamas—but also the 
heretical creeds of Buddhism and Jainism. The complexity of 
Hinduism is reflected in the bewildering variety of beliefi and 
dogmas comprehended within it on the one hand, and innumer¬ 
able forms of worship and ritual prevailing among the Hindus on 
the other. There is hardly any rdigious belief or_attitude that has 
been unknown to Hinduism, and some of the attitudo and even 
belief have been peculiar and exclusive to it Hinduism has con¬ 
served, as probably rvo other higher religion has done, the most 
primitive fonns of belief and wonhip. On the other b^fvd it has 
evolved and elaborated the most metaphysical and abstruse fomu 
of religious faith and attitude. Hinduism, therefore, ofTen a chal¬ 
lenge, unparalleled in its magnitude and complexity, to the his- 
toriani and sociologists of religion on the one hand and to its 
phUosophers on the other. Indeed, it may be asserted without any 
oxaggeration that to understand Hinduism is to understand not a 
particular religion but the phenomenon of Kligion as a whole- 
The bewildering variety artd complexity of attitudes, cognitive, 
affective and volitional, which, in ill their ioterrelationi and 
interactions, chancterise Hinduism, make it well-aigh impossible 
to define it, or even to describe it in a brief paragraph. The situ¬ 
ation makes Hinduism emiiHotly liable to misreprefenlatioa and 
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minnierpreuiion »t the ha»tds of unfriendly critic* belonging to 
more Umlied and therefore more neatly formulated religiou* tradi- 
tioni. 

According to one western author there are five histoncal iUgea 
inthedevelopmeniofHinduism.vix: Vedic Hinduism, Brahma^ic 
HinduUm, Philosophic Hinduism, Devotional or Sectanan 
HinduUm, and Reformed HinduUm^ Speaking in a broader and 
more general ntanner we may distinguish three distinct form* of 
Hinduinn which have acted and reacted on one another through* 
out iu history. These are : (I) Brahminical Hinduism which 
derives from the Samhiti* and the Brihma^as and is continued 
threugli the Sraula and Crihya Sotras, the SmpMs and the 
Putinas; (J) Philosophic Hinduism, which original in the 
Upankhadtc pM-iod and is nourished by the Upanishadic teachers, 
teache«ofSihkhy**Yoga, Jaina and Buddhist thinkers of 
Christjan millennium on the one hand and by th* authors of the 
various philosophical SOtrai and their commentators and su^m* 
menutor* on the other; and (3) Devotional Theism which origina* 
ted as an ailernaiivc reaction to Brahminical religion of ritual and 
sacrifice in post-Upanishadic period near about the time when the 
original MaObhirala including the WsgW/Ki was composed, 

developed through several Xgamic traditions, and had itt goldra 

age during several centuries following the advent of Ramanuja 
and the appearance of Ramananda and other teachers of the path 
ofDevotion. 

We are not concerned here with exact chronological determina¬ 
tion of the appearance of the different tendencies in Indian reU- 
gioui thought, nor are we concerned with esublishing relative 
priority of the so-called Vedk and Non-Vedic traditions. A* 
regards the philosophical tradition in Indian religions, it teems to 
have originated more or le» at the same time both in the Vedic 
and in the Non-Vedic dicle*. The Upanlshads, the earliest of 
which go back probably to the eighth century B. C., constitute an 
internal revolt against iho grou excesses of the sacrificial cult; 
this revolt assumes the form of a sensitive quest of the Infinite 
(i/£mM) through knowledge; it also expresses itself in the attempt 
to give an inward meaning and direction to religioui rites and 
practices. Thus, the Cfikambgya Uptmahad (III. lS-17) declares 

* See snkk «* HiivduUm is A» if RMgit editwi by V«ffi- 

UtM Perm, Th* PWtosoplikal Ubcery. New Yoric, I9i5. 
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th»t 'man himiclf is jNyRa or sacrifice*, and worb out th« analogy 
of life to sacrifice in detail. Man's life is divided into three periods 
each of which is oomparod to a stage or xsmm in a sacrifice. The 
first twenty-four years of life constitute the morning amm, the 
renuiniog part of life constituting the other two rarMo. Each 
period k presided over by a particular deity or set of deitiea. The 
Katht>pcnshaJ {111. 13) recommends that the man of undenUoding 
should merge hit speech in the mind, the mind in the intellect, 
the intellect in mahal or budd/d and that in the placid Atmdit or 
Self. The M^daka Up. (I. 1.7) deprecates the cult of sacrifice and 
compares sacrifwa to frail boats which are powerlw to take man 
across (the ocean of) old age and death. The Knu Up. (11.5) 
avers : ‘If one atuins knowledge here, then one’s life is meaning¬ 
ful if not. it is a great calamity’. 

The philosophical creed of Jainism, which rejected the authority 
of the Vedas and belief in a creator God or First CauM, aroee 
among Srama^ circlet distinct from the priestly followers of the 
Vedas. While Gotanta himself had no connectioo trith the 
dramatic order and was bom in a fatmly of Rfatriyas following 
Vedic Hindttism, his foUowen later on came to be idmtified with 
the ^ramaoic order as contrasted with the Vedk community. The 
Buddhist tradition generally refen to the foUowm of the Vedic 
religion as bihmanas and the rest as Srama^as or *nie 

expreuion frequently used is. ‘itsateiyi m BtVmaifl si.’ Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition preserved in Tamil literature, referred to by 
Pu N. Aiyaswsuui Sutri, ‘^rama^a represents three sects, viz t 
A^uvadins (PaJeudha KSehebayana’t Smi) Xjlvikas (i^akas), 
and Jains. The Buddhists are spoken of separately as Sikyat.'* 

The philosophical creeds of India have but a few things in 
common by way of belief or intellectual faith. Two well-known 
tenets that characterize all philosophical religions of Indis consist 
in the beliefi in Anal emancipation and in the law of Kama. The 
doctrine of reincarnation may be considered to be an aspect of 
the law of Kwrma itself. Faith in the possibility of Mukti, Makda 
or Pfirviifa constitutes the pivot of India’s philosophical religioos 
or religious philosophies, as the principle of A’ama does t^her 
moral philosophies. Belief in a God conceived as either the creator 
or maker of the world — it may be noted here -> is not so central 
* Vide. Tkt Cultmti HttiUft ^ Mia, Vol. I (IMd), and Noa- 

Br(hn*eica] Sects", p. 389. 
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to th fif philoMphiea. Ther« »re varying conception* of Moksha or 
emancipation to be met with in different Indian pfailoaophiee; 
their conceptions of the mechanUm whereby transmigration of 
■ouli and the fruition of Kama take place show comiderable 
variations; still these two dogmas, at concaved and propagated by 
different religions, agree in broad eaentiab. All teachen and 
their interpreters, *.g., are agreed that liberation or makska 
involve* transcendence of Sashsira consisting in subjection to 
repeated births and deaths; Karma and transmigration similarly 
connote a common core of meaning including, among other 
things, the impossibility of escape from the fruiu of one’s Kama, 
good or evil. Before we proceed further in our delineation of the 
Indian philosophical creeds, It will be useful to make some 
observation* on these two fundamental tenets. 

Tht Law ^Kama 

The beginnings of the law of Kama may be seen in the ^gvedic 
conception of ^ta which connotes order or orderliness, and came 
to mean physical order in nature as well a* the moral order 
governing human life. Belief in transmigration gradually emerged, 
in the Brahmapic smd the Upanishadic period, as a corollary of the 
principle of Karma. The belief in quetioa is found dearly suted 
in the Brihadarm^, the Ckhaitdogya, and the Aa|^ Upanishads. In 
the ChhSndogya (V. 10.7) it is stated that those whose conduct 
it agreeable or righteous obtain birth as Bmhmanas, or Kfatriyas 
or Vaiiyas, while those whose conduct b u^y or unrighteous may 
be born either a* animab or as outcaite*. Thu conception of the 
operation of the law of karma seems to derive from man’s instinctive 
demand to see the evil-doers punished. So insbtent b thb demaxKi 
that the thebtic systems the world over auign the task of rewarding 
the righteous and punuhing the wicked to God himself. The 
need or demand for appropriate recompense for deeds done 
by a man later on gave rise to the moral argument for the exbtence 
of God. The argument b elaborated by the Naiyayikas like 
Udayana, and b used by no less a philosopher than Kant in 
iustiRcaiion of hb laith in a ruling Providence. 

The rwtion of an Oouibcient God keeping records of the doinp 
of countleu men lutd women, if not also of other creature* inhabi¬ 
ting countless worlds, b, philosophically, naive and inelegant. It 
b likely to have appeal for relativdy simpler minds accustomed to 
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the moskrchical ftwtn of government and the feudal •odetici. 
Moreover, thb view of the operation of the law of Jluma, can nut 
only thoM reiigio^philoeophical syitaiu that believe in God. That 
is why the atheistic systems of Jainism and Buddhism tried to 
evolve more intricate and subtler conceptions of the mechanism 
whereby good and evil deeds bear fruits. The mechanism in 
question has to be so conceived as to account lur the phenomena 
of transmigration also. We shall not dweH here on the Jaina view 
of the matter which is rather involved and metaphysically 
cumbrous, but we shsdl briefly allude to the Buddhist conception, 
which is also shared by s(Hse Hindu thinken. 

The anticipations of the more sophisticated Buddhist view 
concerning both the way in which aettcns bear their fruits and the 
mechanism of transinigralion are to be found in the Upaaishads 
themselves. The BjihoiSteHjMkd Upaatkad deals with the matter at 
length in several sections of the fourth BrlAmsu of Chapter IV. 
In the earlier sections the phenomenon of transmigration is 
mentioned and explained with the help of illustrations. In Section 
5 vre read ; 

'Such is this Atman, identical with Brakman, it consists of Vijn$a 
(conscsousnen), manas (internal organ of attention and ascertain* 
ment), viui breath, eye, ear; ^ earth, water, air, ether; it 
consists and does not consist of Ujat (fire); It consists and does 
not consist of desire, anger, moral merit. .. as it acts so it 
becomes; doing good it becomes good, doing evil it becomes 
evil ... so it is said that this Panaka consisu of kama or desire; u 
it desires so it wilb and decides, as it decides so it acts, a* it 
acts so it reaches or collects.’ 

Here two ienporunt poiuis have been stressed. Fust, a man 
attains the fruits of actions in accordance with (he moral quality of 
those actions; secondly, the attainment of the fruits concerned is 
an automatic proc«». In the next section it is suggested that, 
owing to the presence of desire, the Panuha or the individual soul 
again comes bach to tliis world; and that the soul which is without 
dmtrc ceases to migrate. 

This latter idea is fully developed in Buddhist accounts of 
transmigration, rebirth or the birth of a new person or phase of 
penonaUty — whatever the description that would be truly aM)li- 
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uble to the very complex and subtle Buddlmt view. No lets a scholar 
than T. W. Rhyx Davids emphatically asserts that transmigration 
ofsoub *bas never been found ntentioited at all, or even referred to, 
in the Kli Pi^akas’.* Buddha certainly talked of men's previous 
existence, but that hardly implies faith in the trarumigration of 
souls. ‘What the Buddha did teach', according to this scholar, 
‘would be better summarised, if we wish to retain the word trans¬ 
migration, as the transmigration of character'.* Rhys Davids 
suggests that the word transmigration be dropped altogether when 
speaking of Buddhism ar>d that the doctrine be called simply the 
doctrine of JTonsM. If ever the Buddha referred to past Uvea it was 
due to his desire to make himself intelligible by adopting the idiom 
or modes of speech tlien prevailing. In other words, the Buddha 
was trying simply to put his new wine in the old bottles. 

Like the BrikaJiratfyaka Upemdud, the Buddha held craving or 
desire (tanha) to be at the basis of our activity or actions, craving 
itself being rooted in ignorance. Man alone is responvble for hb 
ignorance and craving, and Ibr the deeds proceeding from them. 
‘Beings, monks, are responsible Cor their deeds, heirs to deeds, 
having deeds for matrix, deeds for kin, to them the deed comes 
home again. Whatsoever deed they do, be it lovely or evil, 
they become its heir'.* The Buddhbt doctrine of PrailtKUamalpida, 
in its original form, affirms the prevalence of strict causation in 
the moral-psychological realm called the being or continued 
exbtence of the human personality. Buddhism was not interested 
in alRrmsng and expounding the principle of causation in its 
application to the physical tvorid. However, insofar as the 
causal principle determines the spiritual quality of man's life, 
as also hb weal and woe, its insbieiKe on it b no less strict than 
that of the physical sciencm on mechamstic determinism In 
nature. 

As regards the kind or quality of the next phase oflife it depends 
on the sort of craving or desire that a creature has at the time of 
transition from the preceding birth or phase of life to the next.* 

*T. W. Rhys Davidi, /n A an Bw dM tm {WHlismt tad Nerf le, London etc., 
ini), p. 91. 

*nu.,p, 92 . 

•A. S. Ceonanwtini asd 1. B, Homer (ed.), Tit Litimi Tkeepltr ffOtmuM 
tit BwUkt (Jaieo, I9M), p. 204. 

* See Rhys Devidt, »p. p. 95. 
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I have dwelt on ihb particular doctrine ofBuddhum because it 
subeequently became part of the general body of religioui doctrine 
in India. The (VIII. 6} accepts and eapresscs it in tbe 

following words : 'O Son of Kunti, thinking of whatever object 
one leaves the body at the time of death, that and that alone he 
attains—as that object had ever engaged his thought.’ The recog* 
nidon that one's cravings and desires ((anA3, iSme) and the deeds 
resulting from them determine the course of one's life including its 
moral or spiritual quality, happiness and misery, is a far cry from 
tbe simple-minded prejudice that we need a force outside the 
individual, an omniscient and omnipotent God, for effecting the 
fruition of actions performed by the individual c»noemed, in the 
form of punishments and rewards. 

Whctl^r or not Buddhism believad in the transmigration of the 
soul, tbe Hindus certainly believed in it. The notion that the soul’s 
birth in a particular species is conditioned by the deeires or pas* 
sioDs that had dominated its life in the previous existence, is found 
cxpreieed in several imporunt worics of later Hinduism. Thus tbe 
Vitim Atfifs (II. IS) recounts the story of a certain lung Bbarau 
who, though a man of great [nety and a great devotee of Vishnu, 
could not attain moksiu because of his infetuation, developed in 
later life, for a young deer whoee mother had died and whom 
Bharau had reared up in his hermitage out of compassion. On 
account of that infatuation, the sage king bad to assume tbe form 
ofadeerin the next birth. Having, however, remembered the 
pious life that he had led in the earlier birth, and abo tbe episode 
of his paHionatc attachment to the young deer, be was able, by 
living his life in a holy spot, to secure his next birth as a Brahmin, 
which 8nally enabled him to win his salvation. The story hat been 
related in die BAa/eMte Puraift (V. ^9) also. 

TAr Cpwipl ^ SatMtun 

The above account of the way in which our actions bear fhiits 
and drive us on to future births or to the continuance of the eyeie 
of life, leads us logically to the peculiar conception of Afxili or 

deliverance entertained by philosophic Hinduism. Here again, we 
have to reckon with a popular notion of the phenomenon called 
release or Moktiu, and the more st^isticated conception built up 
by the philosophers. Popularly speaking, Sifktha consists in get¬ 
ting rid of the round of deaths and births to which the individual 
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fOul or piycbc is supposed to be subject; philosophicaJly, however, 
M»luka coDiuti in the transcendence of the state of jMuSra. This 
Sakiin coaiists in subjection to oaviugs and passions and their 
inescapable results or consequences, i. e. luHerings and limitations 
of various sorts. This iaAsare can be got rid of only by eradicating 
the causes that lead to it. According to Indian philosophers, in* 
eluding the Hindu and the Buddhist phiiosophen, the state or 
phenomenon ofSethsirt is due to ignorance. Ignorance or distorted 
vision leads to the emergence of cravings and passions, and these 
in their turn indticc distorted visioD. It is a general conviction 
with Indian religio*phUoaophical wriien that only the passionless 
sage, who is free alike from attachment and aversion, is fit to have 
an unclouded vision of truth or the true nature of things. Only 
such sages, it it widely believed, have the capacity to know Marma 
in its true nature which, therefore, can be rightfully expounded 
by them alone. At regards the question, 'which comes first, igno¬ 
rance or the passioas and craWngt V the usual reply is: it is 
impowible to determine tbe priority of the one or other of these 
two iactors, Ibr the phenomenon of their mutual conditioning is 
scunethiog to which no definite beginning can be aiugned. This 
is the answer of Buddhism, it is also implied in the Vedafitic 
conception of which it regarded as being a positive, begin- 

ningless entity. However, both the Andfi of the Buddhists and the 
Afa/S of the Advaiia-Vendantist can be terminated, insofar as they 
affect tbe individual, by philosophical knowledge or wisdom. The 
re/«-5B(rd includes aaid^ among five kUin and declaro it be at 
the root of all other kisiat. Here, the word k/sla is construed by 
the meaning wrong or distorted cognition. The Toga-SlilTa 

(11. S) offers a descriptive definition otasiiyi as follows : 'It it the 
apprehension of the non-etemal as eternal or imperishable, of the 
impure as pure, of the painful as pleasurable and of the non-self 
ai self.' 

The BkAthja maintains that (wrong knowledge 

or ignorance), produces attachment and aversion wUch lead to 
activity; this activity, by producing merit and demerit, becomes 
responsible for repeated births and deaths. Hence, emancipation 
can be brought about only by right knowledge through destruction 
of wrong kiMwIedge or ert^. 

AfVer this genera] introduction to the subject of emancipation, 

I shall now proceed to offer some comments on tbe implications of 
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the philocophical doctrine of M^ksita. These commenu wiD have 
reference first to the realistic and then to the ideaUstk Schoob of 
Indian Philoeophy. 

(/) We have already remarked that all the philoaophicai Kboob 
are agreed in regarding the Csctor of ignorance or wrong kaowl* 
edge, and the (act of the involvement of creatures in ^eduira, to 
be beginninglea. Realutic schoob of Hindu thought, L e. the 
Sahkhy-Yoga and the Nyaya-Vabeshika, conceive meksMa or 
apmsTga to consbt in absence of pain or suffering. Upanhhadic 
texts in some places aver that the self or Alnutn u blissful in nature. 
According to above thinkers the sutement can only mean that 
5 >ain u foreign to the true nature of the self, or that the state of 
moksha u characterized by the absence of pain. Another point on 
which the Hindu realist schoob are screed b that the state of 
liberation involves complete severance of relation between the soul 
and the physical universe. The universe continues to exbt as it i^only, 
it ceasa to affect the soul that has been liberated. In the state of 
liberation the original, unsullied nature of the soul, so to say, U 
ratored to it; the soul does not suffer any sort of addition or 
improvement through the procea of liberation. Aocordiag to 
N)«ya*Vaiieshika the soul in the state of bondage b liable to have 
add^ to it, as it were, by the relatioa of Msusaju, the qualities of 
consciousness, desire, and avertioa, volition, pleasure and pain, 
merit and demerit. These qualities do not, propserly speaking, 
enter the soul and affect its true being; they only get related to it 
by the rdation of inherence. According to ^e sihkhya-Yoga abo, 
pleasure, pain, etc., and cognitive and other mental states in 
general, directly aflect the huUM only, and not the Puruska. In 
fket, the Saikkhya*Yoga b inclined to conceive bondage and libera* 
tion to be merely phenomenal appearances, and not realiiiss as 
rq^ards thair association with the Punuka. 

The idealtttic systems of Mahiyina Buddhism as well as the 
Advaita Vedanta arc, on the whole, inclined to take a store 
positive view of the state of A5r»ajs or Mukti. They tend to 
identify it with the experience of uninterrupted peace and bappi- 
nmi. This, however, b a relatively minor point. The more unpor* 
tant implications of their conceptions of AirsSfs and Mukti are 
ntetaphysical, i.e., ontological and eputemological. While in the 
realbtic schoob MukO' b conceived as consbting in the severance of 
the soul's connection with the malerial world, in the idoalbtk 
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•choob the dbconnection virlually impUe* the negation, or 
annulment, of empirical experience and the phenomenal 
world. 

Thb lait itatement needi eluddaiion. In the Advaita Vedanta, 
which u probably the moit clearly formulated of the major 
idealistic lyitems of India, and u therefore relatively earier to 
comprehend, Ultimate Reality is identiBed with 2tmaH or Brahman, 
one without a second. In the UpanUhads, on the whole, the cosmic 
and concrete causal character of Brahman has been emphasized. 
True, the Brihadarofjaka Uf., in a well-known passage, describes 
the Brahman negatively thereby emphasizing its nirguna character 
it it also true that the ChhanJtgja Up. declares eflfecu to consut 
merely of names and forms; still it cannot be maintained that the 
Upanishads teach or contain the doctrine of Mofa in an articulate 
form. But that again b net an important point in the consklera. 
tion of the philosophy of Advaiu. That philosophy, as eUborated 
by ^ankarichar)a, u partly an interpretatioo and partly extension 
and amplification of the suggestions contained in the Upanishads. 
The MBpiaiJa of ^siakarichirya identifies liberation or mahha with 
(the manifosuiion or rcaasertion of) the true nature of the sdf, and 
declares the world to be an appearaiKe due to primordial nescience. 
Liberation can be brought about by knowledge alone which 
latter eonibts in the destruction of sdfrySrs. Thb adl^sa b 
nothing but the fact of the selTs mulaken identification with the 
non-self; it b the illusion of the self’s being subject to suffering and 
finitude, which are actually foreign to its real nature. Liberation 
b nothing but the removal of thb illusion or ad/g>Bsa. Thb state of 
liberation can bo enjoyed by the wise sage even during hb life¬ 
time on thb earth. The possibility of such liberation called 
b a cardinal principle of the Advaita Vedanta. At one 
end the same time the wise liberated sage both lives in the world 
and does not live in it. While seeming to belong to the world ha b 
not actually In it or of it. Disowning the fortunes of body and mind, 
he refuses to be dbturbed by any and every happening in the 
world. The VedinUc ideal of the Jlaaatmkta has been perfectly 
described in the BhaiaaadgtlM where the liberated sage has been 
called by the title SOdlapr^Ba, I.e., the man of pobed undeisUisd- 
ing or unperturbed mind. 

The GllB ideal of the SUdupr^ha U cherished by all the classical 
systems of Indian thought, Hindu and Buddhist. The notion of 
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Jloan'Mukti is accepted by Sankhyt-Yoga* and also by Mahlylna 
Buddhism. 

This brief account of the Advaiia Vedanta should prepare our 
minds to comprehend the meaning and significance of the great 
Mahiyana systems. It is probable that ^Akara had been inSueoced 
by the teiwts of Mahiyana Buddhism through Gau^apadachiryt, 
reported to be his grand teacher. Gau^apada, the author of the 
iCiritar on the Up., occuptee a middle position, both 

chrotMlc^ically aitd doctrinally, Iwtvreen the Sonyavida of the 
Midhyamikas and the Advaita of Sahkara. It may also be re> 
membered that the idealistic systems of Buddhism are not, insofar 
as their religious implications arecooccmed, too far removedfirom 
the so called realistic systems. 

The * e«i*hine of the Buddha, as prestfved in the Pili Tripitakas, 
emphasizes the doctrine of oiuta or souhleuness. This toul*le«- 
nest is affirmed %rith reference to the entire world supposed to 
of objecu. In plain words, Buddhism absolutely deniea 
the existence of substantives or objects. There are no static objects 
either in the physical or in the psychical realm. In Abhidharma 
philtnophy the world is dissolved into dAersiai or elements which 
have but a momentary extsience- The AUddamahia distinguisbet 
seveaty*two conditioned dhamw and three unconditioned dkarmgf 
(i.e. ether, and two kinds of mt«diia one of which it asrecfa). 
Since both selfhood and the objects of the world are appearances 
projected by the imagination, there is no sense in having either 
attachment or aversion to them. The perception of objects inclu* 
ding the self is mdji or ignorance par aettUna, 

and liberation can be attained only through the destruction of this 
ignorance. Needless to say, the destntetion of the illusion of objects 
will be followed by the disappearance of attachment and averaioo 
which lie at the basis of our involvement with SoAura. To rid 
oneeelf completely of the illusion of fixed objects and thereby of 
involvement in the realm of the conditioned diurmaj k to ascend 
to the plane of the Unconditioned or The Unconditioned 

is reached through the total negation of the things of the world as 
generally apprehended. The Unconditioned or XtTvi^ U nothing 

quoted by Ceu#sp»<U to bb «• SUUf^nrM, 

letfoductioB, 
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Other theo the state of absolute peace following upon the disappear* 
ance of attachment, aversion and their eifects. 

The idealistic systems of Buddhism go a step (urther in the 
rejection or negation of the empirical world. The realist schools, 
while denying the existence of objects, had yet clung to belief in 
the actuality of the momentary iharmw, the Mahayanists do away 
with this belief also. The elements are no more real than the 
objects. The older Buddhists conceive the elements to have 
tautd ^dta^ which, according to them, is the defining character* 
istk of reality. But bow can the momentary elements, argues the 
Madhyamika, have any tort of activity ?* The Mahayanists believe 
that Buddha’s teaching about dlmmas was a concession to the 
popular mind, or the mind of the common man, who can not 
comprehend the higher truth of the or voidness of all 

things. Here we may allude to a notion widely current among 
Indian religious thinkers. They believe that there are diBerent 
grades of persons as regards their intellectual ability and spiritual 
competence. Consequently, all human beings are not fitted to 
receive and appreciate all sorts of doctrines and spiritual teachings; 
nor can they usefully pursue the same pathway to God or libera* 
don. This view is technically known as the doctrine of grades of 
spiritual competence {AAiaktr^kida)', it tends to make the Indian 
mind hospitable to variety of religious doctrines and forms of 
worshq). Shri D. S. Sharma refers to another such doctrine as 
characteristic of the Hindus, namely the doctrine of the chosen 
deity (/tk(d*d«MM), which means 'that, out of the numerous forms 
of Supreme Being conceived by the heart of man in the past and 
recorded by tbe scr4>tures, the worshipper should be taught to 
choose that which satisfies his spiritual longing and to make it the 
object of his love and adoration'.* 

Tbe Mahayina (hinken differ from the so*called realistic 
Hlnayana philosophers in three important respects, i.e., in their 
treatment of tbe empirical or phenomenal world, their conception 
of and their ethical ideal of Bodhisattva*hood. Presently 

we shall be concerned with the first two conceptions. Both the 
Madhyamikai and the Yogacharas have strong leanings to dismiss* 
ing the world as a vast illusion. Even according to the realistic 

' iuM irpa, quoted in Ni^fUA M IX. 6 

* "ni B*$it B4iirfi ^HMmm-, (Y.M.C. A. Publuhing House, Caicuiu, ISU), 
**7116 Nature astd Hietoey ef Hiadubm”, p. 5. 
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schools of Buddhism, as we have teen, objects as such have ao 
esustence. The phyncal world as it teems to Sicker in our 
everyday experience b an illusory appearance. The Mabayana 
pbil^pbers prefer to use the wotd or (Lc., voidness 

or void) to iridicate the status of the empirical world. The Import 
of the term has been dilTerently understood by different 

scholars. According to Dr. S. N. Dasgupta ^Snyata connotes 
essenceIesKiB»i according to Stchcrbattky, it means or implite 
relativity. As a matter of (act, the two concepts tend to be identi¬ 
fied in the writings of the Mahayina philosophers. Says Nagiijuna; 
‘we give the name ^BajnuS to that whi^ is produced through 
cautu and conditions'.tA Coinineating oe this Chandraklrti observes 
that any production that depends oo causes and conditioos, is not 
n production determined by the object's own nature. This tort of 
production, undetermined by the own nature of objects, is called 
.^SayeM. He supports this view by two quotations, one from the 
LaAkiMArojSlra, and the other from a different source, both 
supposed to be words of the Buddha himself. The implication is 
that the objects of the world do not exist in virtue of their respec¬ 
tive escnces; ib«r existence is merely phenomenal. Thb pbenomen- 
ality b technically known as Thb conclusion b reinforced 

by both the Midhyamikas and the Yogacharas by the dialectical 
treatment of empirical objects and categories. Tlui dialectical 
treatment assumes different forms in the wntingi of different 
pbilocophert. Nigiijuna's Madh^amakdiislTa illustrates at length 
how the various empirical categories can be dialecueally dberedi^ 
and dissolved. Thus, in the very fint kiriki of thb work, Nagir- 
juna examines the various senses in which the pombUicy of produc¬ 
tion may be conceived; he b finally led to dismiss all thoee pooi- 
bilities, thereby arriving at the startling conclusion that there can 
be no objects produced either out of themselves, or out other 
entities, or from a combination of the two alternatives. Since the 
objects or their appearances can not be comprehended inleUee- 
tually. thoee objects should be regarded as unreal or void. Thb 
realisation of the voidnees of objects leads to the dbsolution of 
the Says Chandraklrti: ‘For him who has realb^ the 

felrity of all dhamu, for him bow can there be any actions or 
redulre 


"MM.K. XXIV. IB. 
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Much io the »ame vein, and in a simiJar manner, the LoAkSoalS- 
rasStra, too, deciane all entidas to be easencelcM. Buddha b made 
to obeerve: *0 Mahamati, all entides are etaenceless. Why? 
Because, since it b impoesible to determine the particular and 
common nature of objects through reflection by the intellect, all 
Jkamas are declared to be essenceleu.’^* And again : 'they (i.e., 
entities or otgects) are taught as being unspeakable (or undeflna* 
bte) and eesencelett because their essence cannot be known 
through delineadon by the intellect/** The LankSfaiSra b consi* 
dered to be a sourcc*book of thsYogachira school. Later Vijflina- 
vadins analyse the empirical world into the objects and their 
experients (grO^ atKl grSfiaka), and seek to dissolve them through 
dialecdcal treatment. Thb treatment, too, has a religious motiva> 
tion. In hb introduction to the commentary on the TtMiki of 
Vasubandhu Stbiramad observes: 

... the exposition of the non>substantiaUty of objects (pudgaU) 
and elemena (dhamas) aims at the destrucdon of coverings or 
hindrances corudtuted by the kitiaj (paiuons and afflictions) as 
well as by obstacles to knowledge of the knowable. Thus (it b 
well known that), kUiaj consbdng of attachment, etc., arise out 
of the perception of selfhood (substantiality or objccdvity, Le. 
objects). The realizauon of non-substandality of things bong 
opposed to the perception of objects, tends to destroy that 
perception aiul thereby removes the k/iiar (attachment, etc.). 
Similarly, the eognidon of the uiueality of dkarmas or elements, 
which b opposed to the tendencies (consisting in the habits of 
intellectual ditcrimmation) which cover the real nature of the 
knowable, leads to the destruction of the bindrances to knowledge. 
The purpose of the destruction of these (two kinds of) hind¬ 
rances is the attainment of emancipation and omnisaence. 

There b a saying that, even though varied, the leaching of the 
Buddha b identical inasmuch as it cwuists of the doctrines of 
iimyta and non-dusdity (edb^).*» Thb means that the doctrine of 
the voidnets of the empirical world of objects and that of non-dual 
character of ultimate reality or mrviifa b aecepuble to practically 

u (The Mithils liMtitute, DsrblMaf*, 1963). p. 47. 

>* t» ^ji iiwpwi l ii » iiS>ii m U» n iMUiyau UtmU aamUdUfuti It mktmMhU 

cs 

** nU., 48., MiMi 'pidamf Mul 4oaja-tMi4»» 
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all the systems of Buddhist thought. According to the Sauitantikat 
represented by the lopdans Digoaga and Dhannaklrtti, the objects 
revealed in determinate perception are constructions of the know¬ 
ing mind and so do not belong to the realm of the real. The real, 
both according to the Madhyamikas and the Yt^acharas, excludes 
plurality. The experience of plurality b bound up with the percep¬ 
tion of selfhood or the noUon of the self. This tenet, again, is com¬ 
mon to all the schools of Buddhism. Thus, we read in the 
BoJkuha/ytMtiTa (VIII. 194-135): 


Whatever mischieb are in thb world and whatever pains and 
fean, they sue all due to acceptance or belief in self; so, what 
use is it for me to cling to or cherish tius self? It is not possible 
to get rid of pain without abandoning the self, just as it is not 
possible to avoid burning without abandoning fire. 


This Buddhist insistence on the doctrine of no-eelf seems to 
present a full-fiedged contrast to the Vedinlic siren on the reality 
of the self. Here at least the Advaiu of ^kara seems to differ 
radically bom the doctrine of the Buddhists. In elaborating hb 
non-dualbm, SeAkara was drawing upon the Upanbhads where 
2tmaii b considered to be the highest category. Actually, however, 
the difference between the two doctrines b more of Unninolog)’ 
than of spirit. The Advaita Vedinu declares the visible world, 
including the empirical self which b equivalent of the five 
of the Buddhbts, to bo mithyi or i^enomenal; the BuddhUts like- 
%rise declare it to be which has actuality only or the 

practical plane. , . 

Their conceptions of lattoa or ultimate reality are alto very ami- 
lar, if not identical. The ultimate in both the doctrine* b non¬ 
dual and devoid of dbunctions; in both, again, the final goal of 
miJbi or b conceived as being identical with ultimate Mtca. 

The Advaitin denotm ultimate reality by the term or 

BroWi, the Buddhbt uses a number of to indicate it: 

Bsencelessneis, ((w*n«Wi«bi). voidnea or suebnew » 

uUUO, bfSlaketi, dharmsd/Sbt, etc.'* In KGdhyaraika system, the 
term b applied both to the phenomenal world and to uld- 


••See pajai M aeAwkSfya-iW. IX. 2. (Miihils lottiiute ^ 

171). The test rum thus : jwes-rfksmW* Mkak, Mi**- 
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mate reaUty; the Yogichiras raacrve the term Suii^aii br the 
phenomenal world and prefer to call ultimate reality Vij»apHmlUraa, 
a term which remindi ui of the description of Brahman as Ptajhina 
or JAIm in the Upaniibads. The Aval tins prefer to characterixe 
iioiKU or Brahman as eternal and iaunutable; the Vijfianavadim, 
however, would not risk applying theae or any other epithets to 
their l^i;'A^(uNi<re(2. The Madhyamikai, too, consider it impudent 
to eeek to characterize the Ultimate. That is why they find it pos> 
lihle to say : We have no thesis of our own to defend. But this 
posture of the Midhyamika b a sham, and b highly deceptive. As 
a matter of fact, he is one with the Advaita-Vedindn and the 
Vijfianavadin in holding the ultimate to be dbtinctionless and 
fundamentally ineffable or unspeakable. 

Both the Buddhuts and the VodinUsts are agreed that the 
empirical world of dUtinctions b a projecdon or creadon of our 
minds operating under the influence of beginningleos ignorance or 
nesdence The Advaita>Vedaata hypostadzes thu igno¬ 

rance as a positive principle called Maji, which, in the context of 
Hindu thought, serves the ume purpose as the prakfiti of the 
SaAkhyas. Thu gives the Advaitin the advantage of concreteness 
as regards the explanation of the phenomenal world ; hu naaang 
the ultimate principle of hb system as Brahman also pves him 
advantage over the more consbtent Midhyamikas, who refuse 
absolutely to characterixe their Mtoa or sirMiM. The Buddhbt 
idealbls attribute the appearance of the world to aaiJjS and/or 
Vlsarit or Triskfl. Says the LaMapalara: ‘Truhni b the mother 
and the lather of ail beings.'^* To the modem mind, the 

Buddhbt view of bow the world exbts for us appears to be less 
metaphysical and more empirical than that of the Vedantbts. 

Both the MahayanUts and the Vedintins aspire to rise above all 
dbtirkcdons, to become indifferent to all appearances based on dis- 
tioedons, and to finally detach themselves from the transient affairs 
of the mundane world. Buddha in one place b reported to have 
observed that thought or consdouinets b far less enduring than the 
body : ‘Monks, thb body is seen enduring for one year, for two 
years. .. for a hundred yean and even longer. But thb, monks, 
thatb called thought, and mind and consciousness, thb by night 
and day dissolves as one thing and reappears even at an- 


w LaiUmUra-tiO*, pp. 36-57. 
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other.'^* This view, which is thoroughly Humean, seenu to be 
diametrically opposed to the Vedantic doctrine of the self as an 
enduring entity. The Buddhisu recommend the practice of Yoga 
for the realization of the fleeting character of self or oonsdousnets. 
Both the Buddhists and the Vedantists, however, are agreed that 
the aspirant after liberation should eschew Klftsh involvement 
in the allain of worldly existence. 

iDDmTY or SaIoXba and NirvX(ia 

Some of the Buddhists, particularly the Madhyamilcas, have also 
propounded the startling and seemingly psaradoxical thesis that 
Saiksan and /finiifa arc one and the same. As a matter of bet, 
this doctrine is a togicat extension of the concept of Jitaxurn kt i. 
MtAH or «mu is not a hypothetical state to be accepted on faith; 
it is a state which can be realized or enjoyed here in our day>lo- 
day existence. In China and Japan this view of mnStft culcninated 
in the doctrine of Zen. Tl>e Advaita Vedinun also believes in 
Jlommikti. The GlS (V. 19) slates: ‘Even here they have eon* 
quered uuksira, whose mind is stationed in unifled vision’.^* But 
^e radical identity of reihsira and niuJlil is more thoroughly asserted 
by the Midhyamihas. ‘There b not the slightest ditference bet¬ 
ween nreiaa and MduSra,’ says Nagarjuna in hu Madkfcmakaiistrt 
(XXV. 20). Prajftakaramad, in hu PakjikS on B^dAUhaiyiM/i/A, 
ebborates the thesb as follows: 'All entities (PtdbtKu) bear both 
the natures (i. e., the phenomenal and the noumenal). Of these, 
that whkh b perceived by the ignorant » called £asuri(us/]U 
(phtnoroensd reality or truth); and that wluch b the object per¬ 
ceived by the right-minded who understand reality, u called 
/urssurtAusfye (ultimate reality or truth). This b the view of thoee 
who undentond the doctrine’.** Here the author quotes a verse 
from Clkondraklru’s Madkyomakicoara which conveys exactly the 
same idea. The significance of these itatemenu b that wise people, 
who understand the nature of reality, are already aware of the 
Ultimate lying at the basb of the phenomenal world. Thu Ulti¬ 
mate b the real in its true nature, involving no dbtinctions and 


** A. K. Cooiaerswtmy and 1. B. Horner, tU., p. 197. 

>' Likewbe iaakara itatw: Thus h h proved that the oritc nan b dben. 
bodied (i. e. liberated) even when be b alive.' on B. S. I. I. 4. 

uOp. ({(.,p. 174. 
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lying wholly beyond the cntegoriei of thought and undentanding. 
Says ^antideva: 'The real it beyond (he reach of the intellect, the 
intellect (i. e., intellectual knowledge including its objectt) is 
known at Ssiiipriti.** Elsewhere it it observed: 'How can there be 
any hearing or teaching of the reality which is beyond words ? It 
it heard and talked about in virtue of luperimpoaiiion (janiireAa}',i^ 
The wise man looks upon the fleeting appearances of things at 
illusory j they do not teem to him to Im actually there. He is 
aware of the abiding reality on which those appearances have 
been projected or superimposed. This is exactly the vision that 
iaipires the lile of the Vedindc sage. Stationed in Brahnun, he 
views the objects of the world as a succession of so many mirage- 
like appearances. 

DocnuHX or LaxstATioH : Sons Isituoationi 

Here I would like to comment on some importani implicadons of 
the Indian doctrine of liberation. In the classical systems libera¬ 
tion b not oonoeived as consuting in the attainment of a state or 
peri<Ktion lying outside the individual's soul or self. What Mvkd 
or actusily iispUes b the removal of the veil of ignorance, 

which conoeab the true nature of the self. Tbb true nature b 
variously conceived by realbtic Hindu systems on the one hand 
and by Advaita Vedanu and the Buddhbt philosophical schoob 
on the other. According to the Mahayana Buddhists mreSije b 
identical with Buddha nature or suchness hidden behind the world 
of appearances; according to Advaita Vedanta it b the Brakmai 
or jilnMH on whom the material %vorld has been superimposed. 
According to Nyiya-Vabeshika and Saiikhya-Yoga, however, 
AfsirAe oonxbis not in the dissolution of the empirical world, but 
in the severance of the soul's connection vrith that world. But all 
those systems agree that liberadon does not imply acquisition by 
the self of anything lying outside its own nature. Among the classi* 
csd systems the Nylya-Vaifeshika alone recognize the existence 
of God and also attach a special status to him. The Yoga God 
hat hardly any functions allotted to him with respect to either the 
physical world or individual Purushas. The important thing to 
notice b that ntithtr At Punuha oj At T»£a tytum ner At teal ef At 

•• IX. 2. 

** Quoted ia PaItjiU, p. 176. 
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MjSjfC-VaiiiskUui rtUat my ciw uiuunV a ft'OT in'tA GtJ in iht ftaU of 
The liberated soul is perfect without having bad anything 
added to it from out of the perfection or excellence of God. 

This leads ut to observe another important aspect of the Indian 
conception of liberation and how it can be attained. Here Moksk* 
or liberation is achieved through knowledge, and the acquisition 
of knowledge depends primarily on our own eifort. The souls in 
the Hindu systems of thought, even in the theistic systems, are 
conceived as being eternal entities, not subject either to birth or 
to death. The Buddhists, the Jainas and the SaAkbyas do not 
believe in God at all; tht Yoga God seems to be altogether in¬ 
different to both ProkfiU and the Pmskv ; the Nyiya-Vaiieshika 
God, while having nothing to do vritb the being of the souls, is 
merely a maker of the physical world and not ita creator. This 
recognition of the eternal character of individual souls bestows on 
them a peculiar status and dignity which cannot be thetn in the 
(non-Indian) theistic creeds where God is looked upon as creator 
^ib of the physical %vorld and of the spiritual beings or souls. To 
thb must be added the fact that the souls or selves in classical 
Indian systems can attain salvation through their own inteUeccual 
and moral endeavour. 

That man can liberate himself through hb own exertions b 
repeatedly emphasized by Indian philooophers. Even the Bhago- 
wkdgvi which lays great eraphasb on devotion and also preaches 
the doctrine of grace, remarks in one place (VI. S) in truly clas¬ 
sical spirit: 'One should uplift oneself by onesdf, and not permit 
oneeelf to sink down ; for otmm or oneself alone a one's GrieBd, and 
oneself alone b one's enemy.’ The Buddha’s exhortations to self- 
effort and self-dependence are well-known. Some of these are: 


Oneself u the master of oneself (sffS ih’oftsgs eltke); oneself b 
oneseirs destiny (s/M M atum gali); let your selves be at blands 
(!.e., independent entities),** be your own refuge, don't have any 
other refuge (attafips oUmota, oiU-tOfofB, maUU-in/mt); etc. 


Tks Ethics op PHiLoeoPfoc HurDCTBi 


A religious attitude should justify itself rationally and ethically. 

■■ Some oehoUrt rcsier 'gift' at 'Isaops'; they tmulste eu. m 'be 

your own Isnpt'. AdosUy, here te equtvskM le As>e, an bland. 
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The religioui ideal preached by the philosophef'Sage* of India wai 
•ought to be justified by them on the basis of their complicated 
metaphysical systems or world-views. Though differing among 
themselves in ontological and epistemological details, these systems 
agree in denying ultinuie value to empirical existence and to 
living in relation to the empirical world. In this respect, the 
idealistic systems of Buddhism and Advaita-Vedinta are more 
self-consistent than the realistic Hindu systems. In the context of 
Hindu thought the Vedanta may be looked upon as giving a more 
coherent philosophical setting to some of the uui^u of the 
Saftkhya teachers. Purely on the basis of Nyaya-Vaiieshika and 
Salikhya metaphysics, it is difficult to see the religious man 
should be to averse to involvement with empirical reality; the 
idealistic systems furnish a thoroughly radonal basb for such an 
attitude towards the world and its ol^ects. 

The next important question is : do these systems justify them¬ 
selves from the standpoint of moral and cultural values ? Here w« 
shall be concerned to deal only with the first part of this 
question. 

There is a sense in which the sphere of religion and the realm of 
morals may be considered as dlstioct. Keligioo, it may be held, 
concerns man’s relation with God or the Ultimate, while ethics or 
morals are concerned primarily with man’s rcladon with his 
IclloW'belogs in society. On the one hand thinkers like Kant and 
writers like Matthew Arnold tend to idendfy religion with morality; 
on the other there are writen who see no reladonship whatever 
between the two. Thus, Kellett observes: *.. . in almost all 
nadoDs, till comparatively recent times, that vduch all are 
agreed to call religion had little or nothing to do with morality; 
and often the first step in the consiruedoo of ethical systems was 
to denounce the current religion as at best non-moral*.* Kellett 
refers to Greek philosophers, I^nophanei, Somates and Plato, who 
are ‘full of censures of immoral tal« told of the Gods and heroes 
whose altan crowded every town in Greece'.** Whatever the 
truth about the primidve religions, wherein the ruling insdnets 
in the worshippers of God or gods were fear and the desire for 
worldly benefits calculated to assist in the struggle for existence, 
there can be no doubt that higher religions have advanced the 

" E. E. Kelleit, A Skirl HUtny sf KtUfim, (Pciiesn Books), 19(2, p. 9. 
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cauM of civUiud living by enoounging tb« lentimenti of justko 
and benevolence. In the Indian tradition, shortly after the Vcdic* 
Brshmaj^c period, ethics or the teaching of morab became doeely 
aasociaied with rdigioa. Stress on virtuous life U characteristic of 
several Upanishads; it becomes still more prominent in the 
teachings of Jainism and Buddhum. As regards the virtue of non* 
violeoce it was emphasised not only by the latter two creeds, but 
sdso by the two sects of the worshippers ofVtshnu*Nirayai>s- 
Vasudcva (the three deities that came griuluaity to be identified), 
i.e., the Bhigavatas and the PaAcariitnts, that probably arose 
shortly after the emergence of Buddhum. 

The virtue of or fwn>injury has boon emphasoed by 

teachers of dharma in the non*philosophica] contexts also. In the 
^anti'parva of the Ma/ubOraia it is said : *That is dbama which b 
associated with non^iryury ; the teaching of dharma is intended 
primarily lor preventing injury to living beings.’ (Ch. CIX. 12). 
It may be noted that the Indian manuab of dharma enjoin non* 
injury in respect of all living creatures. In (he Upanbbads v/e 
find great emphaus bdng laid on truthfulness. But in the ^nd> 
parva we read : *Tlte truthful speech b commendable, more com* 
mendable u (he speech calculated to do good; in my opioioa, that 
b truth which b of greatest benefit to living beings*. (Ch. 
CCCXXIX. IS). The duty to seek the well-being or got^ of 
others b recommended with respect to all living beings. ILKplain- 
ing the nature of 4ttArina to one Jijali, Tulidhara observa: 'One 
who b ever a friend of everybody and u always engaged in doing 
good to others by action, mind and speech—he alone knows the 
nature of dbama'. (SP. CCLXII. 9). The virtue of forgiveness b 
closely related to the practice of oAbuI or non-injury and b 
frequently recommended in (he Maiibbirata. Forgiveness, agsin, 
presupposes the power or capacity to cootred anger. 

The above are some of the cardinal virtues recognixed by the 
MahSbkirata. As already observed, the Upanishads attach special 
importance to truthfulness; they also emphasize the virtue of self- 
control. In the opoiuDg verses of Chapter XVI the BbafmadgUb 
enumerates a score of qualities that chsmicierize men belonging to 
the "divine order". These include: fearlessness, purity of dbposi- 

tion, sieadfaitnest in knowledge and nsediutioo, charity, self- 
control ... non-violence, truthfulness, absence of anger, rsauncia- 

tioo, tranquillity of mind ... compassion to living beings... vigour, 
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forgiveo«n, fortitude, purity, absence of malice and of exccaive 
pride. According to Manu, dkariM consists in the practice of ten 
virtues t^Ich include; padence, forgtveneas, ielf*cootr<4, cleanli* 
ness, culdvatioD of intellect and wisdom, truthfulness, and abeence 
of anger. 

It is not our purpose here to enumerate all the moral qualities 
that have been nsuned and recommended by the epics and the 
authors of the dharmaiaitras. What interests us are the r$«s«ns put 
forward by Indian philos^bers in defence of the more important 
or cardinal virtues. What the classical Indian philosophers are 
msunly concerned to emphasise are the virtues of selflessness and 
detachment. Detachment towards the objects of the world arises 
out of the realisation that one’s true self stands nothing to gain 
from its assodauon with, or potfession of, those objects. The 
Sanmyitin is required not to have possessions of any kind, since 
attachment to mundane pleasures and possenions is the cause of 
bondage. In fact, acco^ing to Sa&kara, such detachment u a 
necessary precondidon of the desire to inquire into the nature of 
Brahman. The Advaita-Vedanta distinguishes between the real and 
the empirical self and exhorts the aspirant after perfection not to 
identify himsair with the latter, ^ddhist thinkers, on the other 
band, dissolve, through analysis, the very notion of selfhood, which 
to them is at the root of all the evils. It b attachment to the self 
that leads us to develop negative senUments, such as hatred and 
hostility, towards other living beings. It is interesting to compare 
the logic used by the Advaita-Vedinta on the one hand, and the 
Buddhist philosophers on the other, against the disposiUons of 
hatred, enmity, etc. In the Tia'C/jMeuAed (6*7) we read: *He who 
sees all the creatures within the Atman and the Atman within all 
creatures^he renounces hatred. Where all the living creatures 
become Attnan to the wise, then, to him, who sees unity, how can 
there be any delusion or depression V 

Here again, the idealbtic systems of Advaita>Vedanta and 
Buddhism are able to furmsb better reasons for shedding off se]flsh> 
ness and looking upon other creatures exactly as upon oneself— 
thereby avoiding any partiality for one’s own self—than the 
realutic Hindu systems. To the question, ‘why should I be uosel- 
lisb or not ielf<entred ?' the Advaita reply b: because there b no 
dbtinedon whatever between the real self that b you and the real 
self that informs the being of other creatures. Thb b a convincing 
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rtply in terms of the basic presuppositions of the Advaita Vedanta. 
Equally convincing is the reply of the Buddhist in terms of his 
presuppositions. He says in effect: Siitoe there U no abiding 
entity called your own self, there is no point in being partial to 
yourself; one should be impartial as between the »o-called one’s 
own self and the so-called other wives. 'Fear and pain are as 
repugnant to others as to me; what is, then, special to myself that I 
should seek to protect it and not others ?'** 

The Upanishads, as Prof. Hiriyanna observes, 'are not interested 
in traversing the entire field of ethical training. They presuppose a 
certain moral equipment in the Vedinttc initiate and proceed to 
explain the course he had to pursue thereafter.’** This is also the 
case with Hindu philosophical writers in general. Sureivara 
remarks in the ffaukkermyanA^ {IV. C>9): 'In one who has 
attained self-kiMwledgo qualities like la^k of hostility appear 
without any effort on his part; they are not practised as mere 
means.’ The idea is that, to the man of knowledge, the virtues 
such as lack of pride atnl non-hostility, come naturally; he cond* 
nuei to practise them automaucally after enlightenment hu been 
achieved. The Maha^na Buddhists also consider or meta¬ 
physeal insight to be the highest and the foundational virtue 
which lies at the root of all the other virtues. Says ^intideva : 
The Buddha has elaborated all this group of virtues just for the 
sake of prajM or insight; therefore, the person who wants to 
eradicate nmery should seek to arouse prajhf.** Elsewhere it is 
stated that ‘insight b attended by all the other morel 

p>ecfecUons (pflnumflb) even as the digit of the moon is atwnded by 
the stars, (Le., the lewer luminaries)’.** In other words, these 
thinkers thoroughly believed in the Socraiic dictum that ’virtue is 
knowledge’. 

In his BoJJ^harjiaaafara, Xcharya ^ntideva has ddineated and 
pleaded for the practice of the higher moral virtues called the 
piramios in a most thorough and persuasive way. The practice of 
the virtues of charity, fbrgiveoen, energy and enthusiasm in the 
cause of moral leir-petlectioD, ihySM or meditation, etc., are 

^ tmt nkiUmi uMtam. BsOirUiyliWlf, Vlll. 96. 

•• M. HiHysnoe, 7U Qfmt (Mysore. 1942), p .«. 

•* BtAirhmyUml^ IX. I. 

" Prtfn pj/mmO^tata, 8 quoted in FtfjiU ee IX. I (sbo««}. 
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looked upon both ss being instrumenai in the production of 
prajM or wisdom, and also as being the maniiottations in conduct 
of the wbdom that has been attained. The more prevalent view 
is that the practice of the virtues called p9ramt\s constitutes the 
means (i^^) which helps the aspirant to attain the goal of prajn 
or wisdom. The metapysical insight into the non«dua] nature of 
things take the form of a firm conviction only when it is 
preceded by the practice of selflenness on a large scale. In Ch. 
VIII called Df^9napSTamin (the Perfection of Meditation) ^nti* 
deva stresses the point that all pains, fears, etc., arise from the 
notion of selfhood which therefore is the greatest of our enemies. 
The wise man shouid give no encouragement whatever to this 
notion. 'He who wants quickly to save himself and others, he 
should engage himsdf in the secret practice of exchange of seif 
with others.’** iintideva oflers persuasive arguments for shedding 
attachment for the self. This self which 

in order to combat physical weakness, hunger, thiat, etc., kills 
birds, fish and the beasts and obstructs (the movements or acti* 
vities oO others; which would Idll even parents for the sake of 
gain and honour ... which wise man would cherish such self, pro¬ 
tect it and respect it, and not look at it rather as an enemy?... if 
I give away (something), what shall I eat or enjoy myself ?... this 
is behaving like a fiend for the sake of the self; if I eat or enjoy, 
what shall I give (to others) ? .. . this is behaving like the king 
of gods for the sake of others. Inflicting pain on others for the 
sake of the self, one (qualifies oneself for and) gets tortures in 
hell; having put oneself to trouble for the take of others one 
obtsuns aU the blesings. Whatever when indulged in for the 
sake of one’s own progress leads to evil, low position and foolish¬ 
ness; the same, b^g transferred to others (i.e., having been 
practised for the sake of others) leads to beneficial end, good 
conduct and wisdom. When one orders others for the lake of 
the self, one becomes a slave (in the next birth); but when one 
orders oneMlf for the sake of another, one attaiu lordship. 
Whosoever are unhappy in this world are so because of this con¬ 
cern with their own happiness; whoever are happy in this world 
are such because of thb concern with the happiness of others.** 

« Op. HL. VUl. 120. 

•Ut-dt., (Vlll. 122-129). 
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According to Mnhiyina BuddhuU ev«n th« Bodhicattva who 
has alrsndy attained wadom continues to work for the ben^t of 
the rest of the creation. The Bodhisativa refuses to enter into 
/linBaa, which he now fully deserves, in order to be helpful to 
beings that are still in bondage. The Indian sages showed Uieir 
interest in helping mankind primarily by imparting to them uving 
knowledge or spiritual wis^m. They did not love their own 
empirical selves, so they could be expected not so much to love the 
living beings as to have oompasdon fisr them. The ruling impulse 
in the Bodhisattva of the Mahayanists is compassion for crastures 
tuflering from ignoraoca artd pain. This u not to say that the 
commandoxent of love it unknown to and unappreciated by Indian 
philosophical ethics. The aspirants after perfection were required, 
both by Buddhism and by philosophical Hinduism, to practise the 
four virtues called the Brahma-viharas. These are maiirt, kanafl, 
imtditS and updutt. According to mailrl is the disposition 

to be happy in the happiness of others; n«r£<i it the disposition to 
rejcHce in the practice of virtue by others; kanifi or compaisioo is 
directed on suffering creatures and Uptkihi or indifference towards 
the non*virtuous. litis means that the saintly wise man may not 
harbour the feeling of bostUity towards the unvirtuous. The prac¬ 
tice of these virtues, according to PataAjali, leads to complete 
serenity of the mind. According to U. Nu, mttit in Buddhism is 
defined in three ways. It is loving-kindness, friendship or i friend’s 
special property. The disporitton implies a friend’s concern and 
consideration for everybody. Distinguishing from love Shri 
U. Nu observes : 'love b aaociated vnth dedre or passion. Loving 
kindness u free from such desire or passion. In fact, desire or pas¬ 
sion u detrimental to loving kindnees.’** According to hb interpret- 
ation nuta can dbpel vengeance or enmity, extingubh anger and 
charm others. The man who practbes mlS u doar to hb fellow- 
men and to gods ; he sleeps and wakes in comfort and has no evil 
dreams; the expression of hb face b serene, hb mind can be 
quickly concentrated. As he dies with no wandcriog thoughts be 
goes to Brahma-loka after death. 

In the ^geUcram/iaye (V. 229-301), Buddha u reported at having 
addressed hb disciples thus : 

'Monks, that ariyan dbciple, who b thus without coveting and 

••U.Nw, fntHtMhUr (R>D«oot>. tMO.p. I. 
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nuJcvoleoce, not bewildered but self-posiaued and recoUectixvg, 
with a heart poeeested of love abides suifusing one quarter of the 
world, bkewise the iscond, third and fourth quarters of the 
world, likewise above, below, across, everywhere, for all sorts 
and condidons—he abides suffusing the whole world with a 
heart p(«swed of love that is widespreading, vast and boundless, 
without enmity or malice.**^ 

Elsewhere the Buddha said : 

■There are, monks, these four bases of sympathy. What four ? 
charity, kind speech, doing a good turn, and treating all alike.’” 

As stated above the Brahma>viharas are the virtues that contri' 
bute to the serenity of mind. Such mind is characteristic of the 
ssuntly personage. The Indian national mind was thoroughly sensi¬ 
tive to the charm and foscination of the personality that had 
attained complete equanimity and quietude in hit psychical life. 
Patafljali remarks (II. 35) that in the presence of the person who 
has thoroughly realized dAimi3 animals, etc. tend to renounce their 
feelings of hostility. In his famous epic poem the 

poet Bharavi describes the serene charm of the sage Vyasa who 
has come to pay a visit to the Pih^avas. The sage 'gave rise to an 
overpowering feeling of affection in the hearts of even those who 
did not know him. By bis even and modest demeanour be gave 
expression to the purity and peace of hts mind; by bis look pecu¬ 
liarly sweet and confidence-inspiring be seemed already to have 
conversed (vrith those seeing him)’.** Such a personality may be 
said to be the morsd counterpart and effect of the religious life. 

This personality is largely a product of the intensely realized 
metaphysical vision that inspires the philoeopher-sage of Indian 
conception. The vision consists essentially in the absence of the 
consciousness of duality, or in the awareness of the distinctionless 
character of the Ultimate. The wise sage views the panorama of the 
world from the standpoint of eternity ; occupying that standpoint 
he is led to lock upon the distinctions that constitute the pheno¬ 
menal world of objects as virtually non-existent. As Gau^apada 

•* A. K. OoOGUnwsmy sad I. B. Horner, 71# Uri»t Titugitt Gttmtt 
O# MAi (Jake. 1996), p. IM. 

•* lUd., p. 199. 

•• Osaw in. 2-9. 
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obtervef, ‘that which does not sxist in ih« begiooing and aho 
towarda the end, that may be taken to be non-eaiatent even in 
the present.’* ** The objects of the world, being non>exittent accord¬ 
ing to this criterion, fail to disturb the mind of the sage by arous¬ 
ing in him the fceliugi of attachment, aversion, etc. 

Tkatrir PUUtephy 

Here a word may be added about the various Tantrika cults 
that developed within both Hinduism and Buddhbm. Nagiijuna 
had asserted that ^erfuSra and rintufc H'ure one and the same. The 
Buddhist idealists bad denied the reality of all kinds of dbiinctions. 
The denial had been shared by the Advaita-Vedintins. The 
Tantrika cults lou^t to put in practice the feeling of non-duality 
or the apprehoniion of the falsity of all distinciioni. The Tantrika 
Sadhaka or aspirant refuses to accept distinctions drawn by com¬ 
mon sense and by social convention. Violent attempts to ozerdse 
self-control and to suppress the promptings of the Ileah amount, in 
the last analysb, to the recognition of dUtinctions which are 
actually not there. Instead of indulging in such attempu, the 
spiritual aapbant may as well permit the primitive impulses to run 
their course unhindered and unsuppreised, astuiniog all along the 
posture of a pure spectator. Such an aspirant would seek to rbe 
above the polarities of morally right and wrong on the one hand 
and those of clean and unclean, physically attractive and physical¬ 
ly disgusting, on the other. Thb attitude accounts for the adop¬ 
tion by the Tintrikas of some of the practices that appear to be 
outrageous and revolting to us at the level of common sense end 
common sensibility. An ecoinent Swami writes: 

*1110 essential thing, therefore, b the recognition of a veiled and 
'lost’identity. In Vedinu, the commonest act of perception 
implies the restoration of a lost identity (as Ckattnya or eonscious- 
ness) between the perceiver and the pereeived, and 

hb wishaja. Thb essential identity must be worked out coasi» 
tently and thoroughly, without leaving any precipitate of differ¬ 
ence whatever, if the aspirant it to go beyond the plane of 
duality which has made a JlM ofi^iM. 

Take for example roan and woman. One can be equated with 
the other subject to certain limits, measures, and co n dido ns . 

*• ma, IV. 31. 
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Tke polarity, aotithesit or difTeronce ii patent. We should be 
able to tesolve and get beyond ihtJd. Failing this man and 
woman will be poia of each other, as they often are in common 
experience. But if identity, as distinguished from mere condi* 
Uooal, tenttiive equality can be affirmed and realized, then the 
two peJes or opposites will resolve into unity and will form one 
integral whole. The pile, the noose, then disappears,*" 

The Tantrihas opposed the cult of suppression with respect to 
tome of the cravings of the flmhj they thereby anticipated the 
teachings of psycho-analysis. But their views and iwaclioes also 
implied the overcoming of the natural feelings of disgust in rela¬ 
tion to the supposedly unclean objects; here they were doing as 
much violence to the common sensibility of mankind as the reli¬ 
gious teachers recommending complete suppression of the flesh. 
In a way, the Tantrtka cults effected a rsdwlw ad ahsvrdum of the 
doctrine of non-duality that had been preached by the Buddhist 
and Hindu idealists of India. Th«e cultt constitute a warning 
against taking any doctrine, however lofty, too literally axKl too 
seriously; ultimately it may turn out that the co mm o n sense of 
mankind, at least m respect of the human values, is a more reliable 
guide metaphysical speculations, resting on remote and far¬ 
fetched assumptions. 


•• Swum PntyagSiminsiMla, “Tuiin M Way of ReoliuboA”, Th» CWamI 

HmUf tf Mis. Vol. IV, Coleutta, 1996, pp. 2S2-233. 
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VAISHMAVISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

The religion of Christ hes no aiitnity whatever with philosoptuc 
Hinduism, but it bean great limiUrity to some of the devotional 
cults of India particularly Vaishpavism. This do» not imply that 
tlw devotional creeds here were wholly divorced from philoeophical 
speculations. It was inevitable that the different forms of Hinduism 
should have acted and reacted on one another. The fact that 
Rimanuja, Madhva and other repcemntatives of devotional 
»h»i«Tn attempted to formulate systematic philowphies testifies to 
the influence of the speculative environoient created by the 
philosophers. Thus Rimanuja is intenmly ^ 

system of the Advaiia Vedanta as propounded by aahkaia and 
hie followers. If he does not betray comparable awarenew of 
Buddhist and Jaina doctrines, U is because the more influential 
tenets of those doctrines had already been partly diipoeed of and 
pardy assimilated by the classical Hindu philoeophen. Christianity 
too created philosophical doctrines, toosdy theological, in support 
of its dogmas during the middle ages. The Chniiian thinkers drew 
a good deal on Greek thought particularly the lysiems of Plato, 
Aristotle and Plotinus; likewise, the Indian theistic thinkers such as 
Rimanuja and Madhva derived several of their tenets from the 
S&Akhya and the Nyiya-Vaiimhika schools; they also drew inspira¬ 
tion from the theistic trertds in the several Upaniihads. 

The devotional creeds of India centre largely round the tvm 
deities Vithi>u and Siva. Both these gods are found mentioned in 
the Vedk hymns. According to some schoUn, the worship of Siva 
and Sakti had been prevalent in India in the pre*XryM culture 
represented by the archaeological remains at Mohanjodaro and 
Harappi. Vii^u figures as a solar deity in the ^tgvedic hymns; 
there be k bdd to be distinctly inleriof to Indra and Varuim as 
well as to Agni. Uter on Vah^u became identified with Krishna 

43 
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Visudcva. who.e wonhip hwd been prevalent among tbe VfUh^ 
ortheSatv*ta..oothe one hand, and with Narayana, ongmally 
de«xibed iiaRi*i.onthe other. The Rit»4dc makes frequent 
mention of the three stride* of Vishpu. which are various y intw. 
preted a* meaning tbe three period* of the sun** course, (l.e., hu 

rbe, culminarion and .etting); threefold manifesmtion of light m 
the three divi»ion* of universe (via., fire on earth, lightning in the 
atmosphere and the sun in the sky); a* the earth, air and sky.i 
Uter on, in Purink literature, the three stride* gave n*e to the 
legend of Vamana, one of the incarnations of Viihi^u, and Bali, the 
king of Daitya*. whom Viihnu had sought to mi*guide and 

The earliest reference to Krishna, son of Devald, and a disciple 
of Rishi Gbora of the Xhgira* family, oeeun in the CMaadotJw 
CramuA«rf(in. 17.6.). His identification with Vasudeva was a 
later phenomenon. Vasudeva became the founder of the Bhagavau 
religion, which is aUo called Narayaniya. Salvau, Ekantika or 
Paftcaritra religion. References to the cult of hhakti directed on 
Vasudeva are to be met with in Panini'i AAkfadh^i and the 
MahMitkya of Patafljali. The ^ptOioatara f/jMauAed, the 
gia and the Nariyaijiya section of the MMk/Oraia constitute the 
earlier source* of the Bhagavau religion; the Vishmt-puriM and the 
BMiaeala*pw*M are imporunt among the later source*, as also are 
the Mra«ta-*Aa*ft-rfitr« and the itodi( 7 «-nUfa. B«ide* these, 
there are varku* Xgama works belonging to the Vaish^ava^and 
^aiva creed* of devouonal theism. Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, 
Valtabha and Sn CSiaitanya are some of the imporunt Hindu 
ihioken who elaborated the doctrinal side ofVaishnavism and gave 
currency to different form* of devotional wonhip. But thewi 
philotophera are not necessarily the xnoet important exponenu and 
propagaton of the devotional cult. Among the philosophen named 
above Vallabha and Chaittnya are relatively more important than 
Ramanuja or Nimbarka, though Ramanuja u ceruinly the most 
eminent among these thinken. And a* a Uterary source of Vaish- 
lyavbm in aU itt forms the SrWAA^fawte has more highly 
regarded than any writing by any of tbe aforesaid philosophers. 
There arc several reasons for this. Tint, the practising Vaisbnava* 
have been more interested in the practical rituals associated with 
their relipon than in the doctrinal deuib; secondly, the RAigawM- 
» Vide, Tkt CtUnnl UmUf* Vel. IV, p. 109. 
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purS^c depicts th« life of Lord Kfishns which directly intoreits His 
devotees. A typical Vaish^ava finds greater spiritual enjoyment 
and satis&ction in the perusal of the SriamJbhtgnata in its ^ns* 
krit or vernacular venions than in the reading of philosophical 
texts by dilTeront theistic ihinken. In northern India, those who 
worshipped Vishpu in the form of Rama were similarly attached to 
the reading of the ASitvuAsntem&wre ofTulasldisa. In the south, 
the hymns composed by the Vahhqava laintt called the Xlvan 
have been likewise popular. The writings of these saints are looked 
upon at having scriptural authority by Vaishnava philosopben 
particularly the Rimanujites. 

There are reasons to believe that devotional theism in its beginn¬ 
ings was, like philosophical Hinduism, a reaction against the extra- 
vcrtic cult of sacrifice. Even in the CkhsHdagye Uputtihtd wt find the 
teacher Ghora repudiating grosser ibrms of sacrifice and recommeod- 
ing finer spiriiusd practices instead. The Uptmktd, 

which is noteworthy for its devotional theistic tone, also seems to have 
little respect for the cult of sacrifice. The BhagaKti^ii (IV. S3} atta¬ 
ches greater value to (sacrifice in the form of knowledge) 

chan to sacrifice performed with material things. The Glli, an im¬ 
portant scripture of devotional-theistic sdwols, seems to have scant 
regard for the Vedas that enjoin sacrifices for the attainment of 
heaven. It describes those who, driven by desires, show devotion to 
the pronouncements of the Veda as unwise (11.42). Lord Kfishna 
proceeds to say: 'The Vodas deal with (the objects consisting oO 
three gaaas; you, O Arjuna, should go beyond them.’ (II. 45). 

In other respects, too, devoUooaJ theism show* similarity with 
philosophical Hinduism and was deeply influenced by the latter. 
Thus, all the spokesmen of the Bhakti School dq>recate man's 
involvement in the world azKl its pleasures, and emphuise the 
need of self-control. While the theistic philosophers liom Ramanuja 
onwards concentrate their dialect ical guns against the Advsuta of 
^aAkara, the Vishut-piaJI^ and the BkMfooila seem to teach a 
moniilic philosophy. It may be noted here that one of the impor¬ 
tant commentaries on the Bbagavau is b>’ Srtdhara, who is a 
follower of the Advaica-Vrdinta. The followiug extnets firom the 
Vukifu-pin-Mita will be seen to attest its monistic leanings; they also 
testify to its having been influenced by VijOanavida: 


The Lord is wholly of the nature of knotriedge, and not a thing 
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or tubsuutce; therefore, know you all variety of the objecu 
including mountains, oceans and the earth to be maniSestatioos 
ofVijUtiu or knowledge. When, after the destruction of karma, 
jAAie, free of defects, ittys in its own pure nature, then there 
remain no mutual differences among things, the dilTerences being 
the fruits of the tree of vdiUon. Therefore, O Dtnja, there are 
no objects whatsoever apart from Ft;4lM or knowdedge; the 
VijtHu is experienced in manifold forou by individual 
minds in accordance with their different Kermas (actions bearing 
moral fruits). One real FO'Uut, existent, pure, and sorrowlee is 
free from all kinds of defects such as greed; that it the supreme 
lord Visudeva; nothing except Him exisu.* 

Advaitic doctrines, including a sort of Miyivida, are frequently 
echoed by the Bhigaaata also : 

‘The wise (lit. the knowers of reality) describe that real which is 
knowledge, non^ual; it is called Brahman, Paramatma and 
MegsrSn.’ (!• 2. 11). 

(Says the Lord:) 'My description as bound or as liberated is due 
to the (three) gmai, it does not indicate the actual state of 
affain; the guQas are rooted in m^; actually, there is neither 
liberation nor bondage for me. Sorrow and delusion, pleasure 
and pain and embodiment all are due to stS)>S; like dream the 
world, which is unreal, is an ^pearance to the /Itnun*. (XI. 
11 . 1 - 2 ). 

'Just as the same gold is spoken of differently by people in the 
practical contexts, similarly the Ixiid Viahqu is calked about 
differently by ordinary people and by scholars of the Veda.’ 

{XII. 4.S1). 

'Salutation to Him, who by Hn inscrutable created the 

pufoi, and then, entering there, differentiated them : the great 
Lord, who conititutti the movement of the wheel of SahuOra, 
whose uninterrupted operabons are difficult to oomprehend.’ 

(X. 29). 

The use of the term AJmju in the first verse quoted from 
Sr^maMaga9ata indicates the lingering influence of Buddhist 
philosophy. However, though the two principal Vaishnava Pura^as 

• I'uW Pmina. It. 12, S»^40,45^. 
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show leanings towards a monistic world<vi«w, their main interest 
centres round the person of the ^s^vm ^rsAitua who is rMpontive to 
the call of the devotees. The two most important concepts of 
Vaith^va doctrine are Ood regarded as a Penon and Bhakti or 
devotion considered as the norm of rriationshtp between Ood and 
man. While the Vaish^va thioken accept the traditional law of 
A:«rne, they are yet inclined to believe more in the grace of thair 
Godhead. Nor do they caro much for the state of liberation. To 
them the intoxication of tAabi, which is conceived to be an end in 
itself, is preferable to release or liberation. 

The God of the Vaish^avas is Dhagatn, an epithet which 
implies six perfections. These are complete overlordibJp, perfect 
virtue, &me, beauty, knowledge and detachment. He is the inner 
soul of the univene; all beings reside in Kim and He resides in all 
beings. He knows (about) both the creation and dissolution, com* 
ing into being and disappearing of the creatures. He also knows 
ViJja and AmJja, and it called BfufstOa on account of this. Free 
from defects, the term AAegoAi connotes complete knowledge, 
complete ioAti (potency or power to accomplish anything), BaU 
(power to support), jIiImits (power to control), FDys (change* 
lesinets), Tipiu (power to subdue or turpas everything).* 

The abot^ description of God is from Vith^pwi^. Long 
before that the following description of God had been given In the 
^w<3imtera UpmiikaJ (VI. 7*9): 

'Chief Lord among the lords. Highest among the gods, Master 
of masters, trartsoending everything, we know that Deity, King 
of the world, worthy of praise; 

Without body and wnse-oigans, there is none equal to or greeter 
than Him; His supreme power is varied or manifold; His 
knowledge, strength and activity are innate; 

He is the cause and master of tboM who own instniroents; He 
has neither a creator nora master*. 

The Visktfu-fiuriifs describes God Vishnu at unchanging, pure, 
eternal, iJwayi maintaining the same focm, one %vith the world. 
He is also the cause of its creation, maintenance and destruction.* 

* nU., VI. S. 74-7S, 7&.79. TbeM ^vne* have been «|MUd by lUaiiauis in 
bit iri*&UKib*> usdar 1.1.1. 

< Chap. II. I. 4. 
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Aocordiag to the Bfugasati God cr«*t« the world, malus snd 
things, in the mood oftport tlti: He sports. He nukes 
His Self involve in sporL* 

The concept of A/2 *s the motive underlying crention is explicitly 
mentioned by Bideriya^s in the Sutra 11. I. 33. Commenting 
on it Ramanuja remarks: ‘finz&mu who by sheer volition brings 
about creation, sustenance and disMlutioo of the world, has A/3 or 
sport aione as the motive or object.’ The same interpretation is 
given by Nimbirka, and also by Vallabha, who, however, explains 
the term A«m/^ rather dltferendy. It is interesting to note that 
^kara too interprtts the sutra along cmilar linos. Here an 
objection arises: creating the world in a sportive spirit, why should 
God permit undesirable difTerenccs as regards the happiness, 
misery, etc. of the diHsrent creatures to prevail ?. In reply, the 
author of the Sibas as well as the commentators all fall back 
upon the law of koma. 

The theiiiic philosophen do not accept the Af^ doctrine of 
Sahkaia, which makes Mlja a synonym of AJIOm, an entity which 
cannot be dmcribed cither as real or as unreal. The Vaishnava 
thinkers are generally inclined to describe Afi^ as the power of Ood. 
Sometimes it is identified with Prak^H. The ivtUioatara states: 
‘Afg^ should be known to bo iVotriti and Maheivara u the lord 
otPrairiti' (IV. 10). Ramanuja quotes this line from SvtOiMla/a 
in his commentary on the (?u2 (VII. 14, and XIII. 2.). The 
alludes to God’s power called AfijA ‘wluch is 
both sat and asal, real and unreal. God creates the world by this 
power.** Under the sQtra I. 1. 21 in his irUhasl^^ Ramanuja 
interprets Miji, by which God creates, or translbrms himself as, 
the world, to mean God's volition, which is a form ofbts knowledge. 
In support of this interpretation Ramanuja quotes the Naighai)* 
fukas who consider the words' Af3^ and ‘j*3aa' to be synonyrooxu. 
in the Gita (IV. 6), he quotes another line from fome> 

where which states; 'By Maji, He ever knows the good arxd evil 
(actiotu) of the creatures'. 

In VabhiMvism, God comes to acquire several other attributes 
than those generally mentioaed in Upanishadic literature. The 
most important attribute of or element in BrahsHm, according to the 

* 3fLiwe Krt4v** /f rtrfw A Mf stt (II. 4.7}. 

• lima mMUag* j u r y t^ e e airmam VMs4. (III. 5. 
25}. 
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UpAOuhAds, U consdousnes. Brttimm ii defined u PrejUiina, 
knowledge or eonsckxuoets. Sai and Aaai^ (exatence and bU«) 
are also said to constitute the enencc of froAswii. When Brahmu 
Ueoncdvcd su po%ver becomes an important attribute. 

The Vaiihnava God is endowed with qualities which make Him 
more charming and gracious. In his ivaiigctifajjaai, Ramanuja 
describes ^reAiiMn or God as 'difTerent firam everything else, being 
of the nature of infinite knowledge ""d bliss, inscrutable, divine 
and mysterious, possessed of infinite purity, beauty, delkacy, 
charm, youth, gracefulness, irieodliness, compassion, sweetncM, 
generosity’, etc. ‘God is the mother, lather, kinsman and teacher. 
Me is learning and wealth to the devotee*. Nimbarka, too, 
attributa sweetness and beauty to God in addition to majesty and 
other qualities. Nimbarka and his followers seek to dirwt their 
devotional attitude on God as possessing the above qualities. In 
^uddhidvaiu system of Vallabha, is conodved as having 

three forms. The highat form is known as Kfishu or AtnuAeftasu, 
who is full of rots (sweetness) and 3unda (joy). AmuAoMems b the 
Baxa-BiokmaK or the highest Rrahnu. The second form of Bttimut 
b that of rinleoumn or inner*£rahMR dwelling in the soub. The 
third form b known as Akjhax^^Bnimaa, which, appearing as 
Btakjm and AtrjuAs, becomes the cause of everything. 

Before we pass on to the consideration of khakti, the second most im¬ 
portant concept ofYabh^ava thebm,! would like to note loms impor¬ 
tant points of dilTerence between the philosophical creeds of Hi^u- 
ism on the one 'hand and the Uier thebtie creeds on the other. 

(1) In philosophical Hinduism, on the whole, the concept of 
itnun or individual self b more central than the concept of Cod. 
Thb b true even of Advaitic Uierature where the terms Aimm and 
Srahmait are used more or lets synonymously and interchangeably. 
In the Nyiya doctrine of salvation, too, as we have seen, the indi¬ 
vidual soul figures more prominently than God. 

(2) The thebtie systems r^rd the individual soul as atomic to 
size. Thb may be taken to be an irtdication of the diminished 
importance of the individual souL In the clagieal tyicemt, Hindu, 
Buddhist at well as Jaina, perfection was conceived as being in¬ 
herent in the individual’s own self; in thebtie Vedanta the soul’s 
perfection consbts in its union trith God. Further, in these Utter 
systems there U continued emphasu on the soul’s absolute depen¬ 
dence on God. 
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(3) This leads logically to the doctrine of bhakti or 

devotion as the sole means of the attainment of liberation; corree* 
pondingly, there is a tendency to underrate the importance of 
knowledge. 

(4) The advocates ofthebtic VedanU are b general opposed to the 
doctrine of JlnmnuAti. This may abo be uken to be a corollary 
of the bdief that perfection is extraneous to the soul’s own nature. 

(5) The theistic Vedintists, on the whole, have a more poutive 
attitude towards social life and the duties involved in that life. 
This accords \wth their devaluation of the ofBcacy of mere knowl- 
edge. Thus, commenting on the verse XVIII. 5 of the GUi 
Rimintitja observu: ’the aspirant after moksha should never 
abandon such actions enjoined by the Veda as jnjka (sacrifices), 
practice of charity and austerities; on the contrary, be should 
p e iCui m thme every day until the time of death. Why ? because... 
actions relatbg to one’s caste and stage of life tend to purify the 
wbe and the thoughtful (lit. those who practice mandiia or reflec- 
tbn)’. Such utterances occur frequently not only in the ClU- 
BkMsA^ but ako in other works of Ramanuja including the irl- 
AUrAye and the VtdZrtJittSakirche. Nimbirka also requires that an 
iodividual continue to perform his casta duties and duties related 
to various stages of life even after the rise of wisdom brought about 
by the performance of those duties.’ ValJabha is opposed to the 
life of renunciation in the path of knowledge. He says i ‘Therefore, 
m the age, the life of renundatbn can lead only to regret or 
repentance; it also leads to hypocrisy ; therefore one should not 

to the life of renundation in (on account of) knowledge’.* 
Commenting on B. S. III. 4. 31 Vallabha observes: ’Just as even 

the man of knowledge during normal limes should eat the food 

offered by good people only, in conformity with the injunction (of 
the ^tru), so also he should perform (he duties of the iirsma 
because they have been enjoined* ■ 

(6) The theistic philosophers from Riminuja onwards are 
inclined to rely less and less on reason and to appeal more and more 
to scriptures. The classical philosophers such as the proponents 

/tr on B. S. UI. 4, SS). 

*Al^ telMM sip-Aa, ^JjAsp^ea-*A».a Mpi 

—r~*'*i**~~ iM (SaStpAow if/a p*, verse J4, qup«ed by S.N. Des Gupta, 

A HuSmy •/A«ae fMlmph, Vd. tV. Caaabridie, 19», p. S56). 
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of Ny>ya-V»btshika, Si&khyA*Yog*, Juoa and Buddhut lyttenu 
attach greater importance to reaaon, rational intuition orapiri* 
tual experience. Experience rcmaini important with the later 
thinkers also, but reason is not accorded an important place, 
particularly in their conitructive speculations. SaAkara also 
attaches importance to but in his writings the role of reason 
is equally important. He strives hard to give rational appearance 
to the teachings of the Upanithadi. Ha also attempts to offer soms 
sort of proof for the existence of his first principle, ilmm or 
On the contrary, Ramanuja clearly decree that the 
existence of God cannot be established by pramiifat. Nor does he 
seem to be worried lor having bad to take up this attitude in 
regard to the incapacity of the praatiw. The attitude Is shared by 
Madhva, Nimba^a and other theotic commenutors on the B. S. 
In this respect Vallabha’s attitude is still more uncompromisingly 
orthodox. He says in effect that reason should not be used even 
in determining the import of the Scripture. Even when the 
Scripture seems to teach contradictory things about Brahma they 
should be accepted as a whole. There can be no real contradic¬ 
tions in Brahman, wboee power is unlimited and incomprehensible, 
and who can assume all sorts of ibrms.' It may be added here 
that the represenutivm of thebde Vedinia believe in the authority 
of not only the traditional scriptures but also several Airless and 
the Agaata works. 

BhakH or Dtootion 

God can be apprehended neither by the semes nor by the intel¬ 
lect. He can be known and attained only through devotion. A 
vut amount of literature dealing with the cult of devotion exists 
both in Sanskrit and in different regional languages of India, e.g. 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Tamil, Bengali, Assame^. etc. The 
BhagmiadgUi and the Section of the Mahhhharata are the 

meet important among the eiuly Sanskrit texts. In the GUS are 
contained almost all the eleroenu of the BOgaoata dktrm that was 
later elaborated in tome of the Puri^u and the theistk Schools. 
The GUi does not contain any formal definition of Uukb or devt^ 
tion, but it dearly suggeili bow the devotees should behave in 
relation to God (and also in relation to the worW. as we shall see 
later). Thus we read : 

* ,Cf-iie Hsrmis rseerf** SraiMe MMckcfc*. (jU s Sttrb* !• 1* !•)* 

4768 ^ 
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Ev«f chanting my names (or contemplating and describing 
my glories), striving (to attain me) with detennination, bowing 
to me with devotion, they ever contemplate and worship me. 
(IX. 14). 

fix your mind on Me, be devoted to Me, eacriSce fi»r Me and 
mahe obebance to Me thus uniting yourself to Me and being 
entirely devoted to Me, you shall assuredly come to Me. (IX. 34). 
O Son of Kunti, whatever you do, eat, offer at oblation (to the 
Hcred fire), whatever you bestow as a whatever you do by 
way of aiuterities, offer it all to Me. (IX. 27). 

Leaving aside all duties or religious practices (recommended 
by various authorities), seek refuge in Me alone. I shall absolve 
youof all tins; grieve not. (XVni.66). 

I am equally present in all living beings (or, sdl creatures are 
equal to me), none it hateful or dear to Me. However, those 
who devoutly worship Me, abide in Me, as also I abide in them. 
(IX. 29). 

Neitherby the study ofVedas, nM-by austerity, nor by charity, 
nor by sacrificial ritual can I be seen in this form at you have 
seen Me. Through lingleminded devotion, hovrever, I can be 
seen in this form and known in essence and even entered into, 
O Aijuna. (XI. 53*54). 

The fine five ilokai describe and suggest how a devotee behaves 
or should behave ; the last extract indicates God’s partiality for 
the devotee. 

The iinJilyt SUtra defines hhakH as supreme or surpassing attach* 
ment to G^.“ The A7mda-&AaU*rltra, another important treatise 
on devotion, elucidates that concept as follows : 

Bhakti is supreme love directed on God. It is of the nature of 
emrib (nectar or blim). Having achieved it, man attains fulfil* 
mentor perfection and becomes immortal or completely satisfied. 
Having attained bhakH one deaires nothing, bothers about noth* 
ing, hates nothing; be does not take delight in external objects, 
nor does be feel any urge. Having known or realized bhakti one 
becomes intoxicat^ as it were, unmoved and silent, feeling 
*■ S* mnktit tiMM. 
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delight only in eelf. BkakH or love of God has no element of 
desire in it; it 0 of the neture of airodte, i.e. withdrewel from 
all forms of action secular and religious. Bhakti or devotion u 
superior even to kormo (action), knowledge or jnju-joga, be¬ 
cause it it an end in itself. 2*8, 23-26). 

This is alntost a mystical costcepiion of Bhakli. Nirada goes on 
to say: 

Divine love or it indefleable in nature. It it like the 
pleasures of taste enjoyed by the dumb. It is devoid of 
(definable) qualities, devt^ of the element of denre for any¬ 
thing external; it grows from more to more every moment, it 
without break, and is of the nature of a subtle kind of experience 
.... There are no ditdnctioiu due to caste, learning, external 
appearance, birth, possessions and occupatioo among the devo¬ 
tees; for they all b^ng to Him. (5JUw 54-35). 

The BkigSMUhpvS^a (VII. S.2S) recognises ninefold devotion, 
i.e. nine marks or forms of Uuka. These are ireee^tf (listening to 
the name of God or to the epbodes about God incarnate); X^rfeiM 
(chanting His name); Smaraf* (recollection of Him); Pidt u fmo, 
Anhaiw and Vmiou (serving Him, worshipping Him, bowing to 
Him); or servitude; mU w or friendship; and lOeeaiwdena or 
self-offering. These concepts have been further riaboratrf by 
later writers in their treatises on devotion. Jlvagosvamin, an 
author belonging to the Chaitanya sect, considers the nine forms 
of devotion to be eomany stages otkhakti culminating in self-offering. 
The BUgoBtta gives concrete descriptions of these in vmious places. 
Thus, in II. 3.24 it is suted that a person's heart should be 
regarded as being stone-hard if it does not melt under the recita¬ 
tion of God’s names by devotees. ^miUriy, in I. 5.22 it is said 
that chanting of God’s menu u the consumroaiion of all spiritual 
efforts. ‘One who has dedicated his self to me', says the Lord, 
•desires nothing but Me : such a one desira neither the high 
abode of Brahma (the Creator) or Indra (the king of gods), nor 
universal overlordship, nor the powers of a Tegin, nor yet etnancl- 
paUon from birth.’ (XI. 14.14). In the intoxication of his high- 
pitched devotion, the devotee exhibits the following marks: 'His 
speech is convulsive or stammering, hk m i n d or psychic being is 
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ia a ftate of melting; b* weepi often and laughi wroetimea; bereft 
of the leoie of shame, he cingi and danca. Such devotee of Mine 
purifies the whole world/ fXI.14.24). In XI.14.20 the L«rd is 
made to say to Uddhava: 'Neither Yoga, nor the way of Sihkhya, 
neither study nor penance nor renunciation wins Me as does the 
intensity of devotion*. 

Tht Cmtpt Greet 

The germs of the doctrine of Grace are found in the Kefhopemskad; 
it is more fully developed in the BhageoadfilB. In the former 
(1.2. 20) we re^: ‘Having abandoned actions rooted In desire, 
he, free of sorrow, witnesses the greatness of the Ataua, through 
the grace of God (Ut. the Supporter)*. And again, This Atmm 
cannot be attained by words, by intelligence or extensive study; It 
can be reached only by one whom It elecu; to such a one. the 
Alman reveals Itself.’ Here according to the Riminujiies the term 
•AtmM' stands for God. In the Gwi (XVIII. 66) the Lord 
expressly exhorts Axjuna to abandon all (ritualistic) activities and 
seek refijge in Him only. Elsewhere (IX. 22) He declares: Those 
devotees who, constantly and exclusively, think of Me and wonhip 
Me—of such, ever united tome, I look after the needs and the 
security*. 

Speaking as a philosopher Ramanuja defines bhekH as constant 
recollection of God. Such Mailfi alone constitutes real knowledge 
and (according to Ramanuja) is recommended by Vedintic texts. 
In any case the knowledge cannot be equated with cognition 
produced by the comprehension of the meanings of the sentences. 
In hb smaller tracts such as the iermiiaHgadym, however, 
Ramanuja givm expression to a more emotional view of the concept 
othlukti. There he calls God mother, father and teacher as abo 
relative and friend. There he quotes two verses from the GUS 
(XI. 45.44) where Aijuna describes Krishna as father of everything 
unmoving and implores Him to forgive him for his omissions 
and commissions even as a father forgives his son, a friend 
his friend and a lover his beloved. This stress on sui intimate 
and human relationship between God and man becomes still 
more marked in later devotional works, philosophical and 
literary. 

The followers of Ramanuja developed two conceptions of ihektt, 
one involving personal effort on the part of the devotee and the 
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other requiring complete lumnder to and dependence on God. 
The fonner attitude ii called BkaiU and the latter Prapaui. The 
followers of bktkti adopt marksfaigiija. Ai the young monkey 
clings to the back of its mother who bears it along, so the devotee 
exerts himself by performing right actions, etc., and is also helped 
by God. The advocates o(pr^tli adopt the iiwjlrg-ii/ijfa, i.e. the 
way of the young kitten, which depends wholly on its mother to 
be carried along by being seized in the mouth; the devotees of 
this school depend wholly on God's grace for their spiritual uplift 
and fulfilment. 

The doctrine of Grace ii developed by Vallabha under his 
concept of AuAp', a term literally meaning the grace or benevdeace 
of God. The scriptures enjoin the paihofswiTUI which involves 
combination of devotion with action and knowledge; fellowing this 
path the aspirant gradually attains khtkii or devotion towards God. 
The follower of ptuhfi, on the contrary, depends wholly on God 
for his fulfilment. This path transcends the boundaries of the 
scripturally sanctioned way of lile. According to Vallabha /axAfi- 
bhtkti is superior to nteryedi-Mabi and leads to higher fulfilment 
than (he one attained through (be former." 

Gad as Sarietn 

Related to the doctrine ofprspetti it the Vaish^ava faith in God 
as Saviour of mankind particularly the devotees. While the 
philosophers of Vaith^vism do not explicitly hold that God can 
be associated with a physical body~witne« Rimanq^’t insistence 
that the existence of God cannot be established by any pronifit 
(perception, inference etc.) other than scripture—the sejnti and 
popular teachers belonging to that faith attached the gieatot 
importance to the worship of various incarnations of God Vishqu. 
Now the main object of an Incarnation is to reecue the righteous 
and the order of righteousness from powers hostile to them. In the 
GUS (IV. 7*8} Lord Krishna is made to say: ‘Whenever there is 
decline of dkatma or righteousness and ascendency of unrighieoue- 
ness, then I asume b^ily form. For the protection of the virtuous 
and destruction of the evil-doers, and for esublishing Jhama, or 
righteomnen, I am bom from age to tM.' Even apart from the 
incarnations Lord Vishnu (as also Lord Siva, who bosvever never 
incarnates himself in a visible lorm on the earth) is deecribed in 

»See AfuMay* on ibe SBctm 111. iJti-. IV. 2.4; III. 4.46; sad IV. 4.». 
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the Puiiijai M being ever on the move for the benefit of thoee 
who invoke Him for help in n epirit of devotion. Not th»t the 
Lord b Uterelly on the move (though eceerding to Hindu naytho- 
logy He poBoees not only powerful, unfuUng weaponi but alio 
the iwift vehicle in the form of an eagle and also a sort of aeroplane, 
ihe/iui^iita). the idea b that the Lord, being Omnipreaent, can 
appear anywhere when properly involied. The Vabh^>ava Pura^ 
are foil of stories how VbhJju came to the rescue of this or that 
creature who called upon Him in a spirit of utter dependence and jj 
devotion. Vbhiju assumed the form of a Boar, when the Earth ^ 
bad to be saved from being sunk into the ocean; and of the Man- 
lion (Nrbimba). when the great devotee Prahlida had to be 
justified in Ws Faith against hU taunting lather, Hira^yakalipu. 
Anuming the form of Rama He killed the great demon king 
Ravana; in the form of Krishna, He was responsible _fM the 
datruction of such wicked rulers as Kamsa, Siiuf>ila, Jarasindhu, 

etc. Lord Vuhou saved an elephant firom the clutches of a crocodile 

when the former sincerely called for Hb help. He even went to . 
deliver AjamiU from the envoys of Yama, when the former • 
pronounced the word Naiiya^ which was aUo the name of hb 
•on. Apart from VUhnu a large number of stories centre round 
the figures of Rima and.Krish^, telling how the Lord in thoee 
forms saved the life, honour, virtuous way of life, etc. from the ' 
threatening postxire of thb or that wicked and powerful individual. 

It may be remembered here tha^ apart from being sweet, 
charming and gracious the God of the Vabhgavas b both Omni¬ 
present and Omnipotent; He b thoroughly capable of being 
aroused to righteous indignation and anger. Not that the Lord 
b la cing in forgiveness. Lord Krishna suflered a hundred abuses 
showered upon Km by ^iiupala quiedy; but when the Utter still 
condnued to be abusive, He killed him vrith a single smooth stroke 
of hb fomous dbc, the Sudarsana-chakra- 

Tht Co»e4p\ LiirratiM 

According to thebtic Vedanta as represented in the various 
commentaries on the B.S. liberation conibts in some sort of 
association with Godhead and in the enjoyment flowing from that 
avocUdon. Ramimya and Nirabarka seem to recognize only one 
kind of liberation but Madhva and ValUbha dbdngubh several 
kinds or fulfilment. According to Madhva liberadon u of 
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four kiods, SV«tyc, Simifya, Sirifyc ted Sljuffa. SiUfytt ii retidenee 
in th* Mine place as God when the tight of God b comtantly 
available. Siifafyi impUei still greater aeamea to God. SlrSfya 
m»ksiia has a still higher rank and u enjoyed by God’s atteodaots, 
wbo rcaerabk Him in their outward fonas. The highest kind of 
liberation b which involves the entrance of the liberated 

sou! into the body of God and its partkipation in God’s own 
bltssful lifo.» 

According to Ramanuja and Nimbarka liberation contbu in the 
attainment of vnth God. The liberated soul pardcipatce in 

the auspidoui qualities of God including omniscience and But 
such a soul does not enjoy the functions of Creadon, etc. in relation 
to the universe; these functions belong exclusively to God. 

We have seen that Nirada and the conceive 

Bkakti or devotion to be an end in itself- There b no substaotial 
difference between thb view and the views of liberation propounded 
by theUtically inclined philosophers. Aaociation with God, 
involving loving contemplation of Godhead, b the most important 
element in the various forms of liberation as conceived by the 
aforeuid philoeophers. 

Tit EUdti ^ Vatshfesipn 

The moral teaching of the Hindus centres generally round the 
concepts of eerM or caste and Vranw or stage of life. The term 
kama refers mostly to the duties relative to casta and stage of life; 
renundatioo of k«rma also means the giving up of the above 
duties. There b a sense in which ethical Ufo b conterminous with 
social life. But virtuous life or the practice of virtua may very 
well go beyond the requirements of social living. As early as in the 
age of it wu believed that the Saanyaiin (recluse or 

mendicant) transcended the duties relative to Siram or stage of 
life. But thb did not mean that the Samnyasin transcended the 
moral order in the sense that be was no more required to praetbe 
virtues. Those scholars who have interpreted jAiMBiirgs (the pads 
of knowledge) as implying transcendence of ethical lift in thb 
Utter sense luve been clearly mbreproeenting Hindu religioui 
thought. The truth b that the mendicant or the Bhtksbu practises 
the higher virtues of truthfulness, non-violence or non'hostility and 

» See. S. N. Dm Cupu, A Hiitmj tf fmAim FHImfly, Vol. IV (CsMbridfe. 
)M9), p. 918. 
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forgtvenea oa * much larger *cal« than what U possible for a man 
living as a member of society. 

The Vabh^va writers in general are more inclined to attach 
value to social action and social morality than the classical 
philosophers of religion particularly the Advaita*Vediotins. Thus, 
following Manu the Bhigmata-ptirliu (Vn.lS.47) recognizes two 
kinds of action—^raafiKe and msfiUe (action done with desire for 
fruit and that done vrithout such desire purely in a spirit of duty 
respectively) *— and avers that while the former results in repeated 
birihs, the latter leads to immortality. In so many words it 
condemns the g^ihatiha who abandons actions, calling him a vile 
exemplar of the iirama (VII.15.38-39). The }fmraJa‘bliakti-jiua 
(12-13) expressly enjoiiu that *the injunctions of the scriptures 
should be scrupulously respected, even after one has decided on 
the cotirse ofbluJiti; otherwise there is risk of a fall.’ The emphasis 
on continued action without desire for fruits laid down in the 
BlugdoaJ£lli b well known. Commenting on the GUi (XVIII. S.) 
Ri^nuja unambiguously declares: ‘IV aspirant after mektha 
should never abandon such actions enjeuned by the Veda ujujHa 
(sacrifices, probably the daily sacrifices), practice of charity and 
austerities; on the contrary he should p>erform these everyday until 
the lime of (final) deparhire. Why ? because ... actions relating 
to one’s caste and stage of life tend to purify the wise and the 
thoughtful'. Following the Ramanuja states elsewhere {B.G. 
III. 20) that 'even for one fitted to pursue thej7liM>e/s, the path of 
action b superior to the path oTknowledge'. Here it may beadded 
that many authors on bkakti, including the authon of Xirada- 
bhakH-sSUa and BMgavaU^iifa, agree in holding that when a person’s 
devotion reaches the lUge of intoxication, social action ceases to be 
binding on him. Vallabha who b generally opposed to the life of 
renunciation in JCaH age, permits renunciation for those swayed by 
intensity of devotion to God. 

For the attainment of bhakti Mirada recommends the following 
measures: refisetioa on the (teachings oO devotional scriptures; 
actions calculated to arouse devotion to be performed; non-iq)ury, 
truth, cleanliness or purity, compassion, etc. to be practised and 
faith cultivated (SQtras, 76-78). In one place (IV. 29.49) the 
Bhagaaata gives a new meaning to action: 'that b action proper 
which please God, that b rufsi or science which gives understand¬ 
ing of God'. 
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The devotee’s love of God is reflected in ell hts actions. The 
VukitU‘pwf» and the Bktgmati seem to take a pantheistic view of 
the world, which becomes the basis of their ethics of universal love. 
The attitude of devotion towards God unites one not only to Him 
but also to His creatures. In Vaishi^vism the Gospel of sArAts 
a positive and emotional turn. In V. P. Prahlada, the great devotee 
of God Vishnu, observes: 'One who causes pain to oihw by action, 
mind or speech does on that account sulTer great evils. I do not 
wish, do or speak evil to anybody thinking all along that God residm 
in all living creatures as also In me .... Thus should the wise have 
unfaltering devotion towards all living creaturti, knowing that Hari 
or God resides in or contains all creatures'.** The fAigsMts./urasc 
likewise observes: 'This world is another Godhead as it were'. (I. 
5.20). Referring to certain Rishis it remarks: 'They moved about on 
earth looking at the universe consisting ofbeing and non-being as 
nondifferent from their own selves'. pCI. 2.22). In one place in 
the K. P. we read that the householder should distribute or serve 
(bod to all creatures with a goodwill, to gods, men, animals, birds, 
siidhas, raksfm, serpents, ants, insects, etc. He should take out and 
dedicate food for all the creatures in the world, reflecting at follows: 
This food b dedicated by me for all creatures suffering from hunger 
on account of their karma. May they be satisfied with it For 
those who have no mother, father or relalive, no food and no 
means to secure food—for their benefit thb food b placed on the 
earth; may their hunger be appeased, may they be happy. All 
these creatures, thb food and myself are Vishnu, there b naught 
other than Vbb^u; therefore I dbpense thb food for the nourishment 
of the creatures—the food that constitutes the body of the living 
beings.** 

The great saint-poet Tulasfdisa says in the prologue to the 
lUmachmta-mtaata: 'With folded hands I ofier saluutioa to the 
whole world, knowing that it U informed through and through with 
Slu and Rama.’ Elsewhere be observes: ‘How can they who sea the 
world filled with their Lord feel hoetiUty towards anyone V One of 
the devotees** in the PAi/sMts-pwefs expresses hb ooncern for the 
suffering creatu.es in the following words: 'I do not desire to 
obtain from God the supreme state accompanied by the eight 

“ V. P. 1.19.6,7,9 

u F. P. lU. Chspter II. 49-52. 

** Raoiidevs, tee below, tectioo oo ethics of ChnstisaUy. 
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tupenutuTAl powcn, aor do I decire cessation of birth; may I hav« 
allotted to me the experieice within me of the miseriee of all 
living beinp, 10 that all of them may be freed from pain’. (IX.21.12). 
The devotee referred to here ia ihown oRering food and drink to 
chance beggars while he it himself tufiering from hunger and thirst. 

Another idea running through Vaishi>ava literature is that the 
devotee should perform actions with a view to pleasing God, and 
dedicate their fruits to Him. This notion is already found in a 
developed form in the It is expected, not only that 

the devotee shall not harbour feelings of hostility towards any 
crcatxire, but also that he shall have kindness and compassion for 
them. Thus we read in the Giii (XII. 13*14) that the devotee of 
the following sort is dear to God: ‘not having hostility towards 
any living creature, being friendly, compamionate towards them, 
without sense of posMssion, free from egoism, remaining the same 
urkdcr pleasure and pain, r<Mgiving’. The Gilt also expreoes the 
signifrcant idea that a man, by worsiippiag Gad tMnagk tiu ptrfir- 
maser ^Air «M dv/)), attains perfection (XVin.46). The BAS/aasie 
in one place arranges entities of the world in a hierarchical order. 
In the hierarchy, it b pointed out, the noa>liviDg are inferior to the 
living, those to others endowed with breath, those to others that 
have intelligence, those to the othen endowed with the operations 
of sense*orgam. In this hierarchy msm stsmds at the top. In the 
eecond graded series arranging men in an ascending order of merit 
the top position is given to the person who dedicates all his activi* 
ties, even his soul, to God.** 

The Lord in the BkSgavata also declares in places that 'actions 
are necessary only until the time when the aspirant attains complete 
detachment towards the world, or faith in listening to stories about 
me’,etc. {XI.20.9). But He also says in the same place that'a person 
who has developed faith in my stories, etc. and is neither too 
detached nor too attached attains perfection through the path of 
devotion’ (XT. 20.S.) On the whole, the BfUgMia attaches consi¬ 
derable importiuice to action and recommends its being combined 
with devotion. Some later writers, such as Rapa Gosvinun, 
however, express the view that neither knowledge nor karma should 
be combined with devotion.** 

" See SrUmMiitmu, til. 29.29-33. 

** For a detailed view of the matteriee S. Bbattaeharya, Tht PMUrtfihsraf tin 
.SKewd-AiSfeMH (Visva-Bharati, Saaiiaiketan, 1962), pp. 131 ff. 
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Cbrntiaaity b the religion origiDelly pre*ched by Jesui Chriu, who 
wu * Jew both by birth and by (aith. Jetus profeuad to teach the 
Jcwbh way of lift and repeatedly remarked that he had come not 
to dertroy. but to fulAI't^ Law and the Propheii'. The icripturei 
of Chrutianity include not only the twaaty-teven books or %miiags 
that constitute the Una TtsWneiA, but also the sacred books of t^ 
Jews known as the OU Tntmuat. The two Testaments together 
make up the Chrutian BibU. The specifically Christian teachings, 
however, are contained in the Jino Tutaaml. The first three books 
of the J(. ^.—Matthew, Mark and l^uke, the so<aUed synoptic 
gospels—recount the lift and teachings of Jaui with minor 
variations. The fourth book, the Gospel according to John, u 
primarily intarpretative. The fifth book relates the story of the 
followers of Jesus alter hb death. The remaining books targriy 
coikcst of letters written by early Chrutian teachers chief among 
whom was Saint Paul. The rich and varied Ghrbttan religious 
tradition also include* the different interprecations of the teachings 
ofjesus by countless thinkers, reformers, etc. belonging to the 
hbiory of Chrbtendom down the centuries. 

In order fully to appreciate both the importance and the Umita- 
tionsof the tcadunp ofjetus, it b neceatary Co have sonie idea of 
the religion of the Old Ttttamtni. The earliest parts of the O.?*. 
were composed before lOOO B. C., the latest were completed 
during the second century B. C. Some of the earlier parts may be 
as old as the later hymns of the Both in moral and in 

religious sensibility those parts compara rather unftvouraUy %rith 
the Kg-wda. One of the oldest tonp b that of I^amech, which b 
characterixed by brutal boastfulness and a terrible thirst for revenge. 
Addressing hb wives be says:** 

Adah and Zillah, hear thb wice of mine. 

Wives of Lamech, hearken to thu speech of mine : 

I slay a man for wounds of mine, and a young mao for bruises 
of mine. 

If Cain takes vengeance sevenfold, Lamech will truly seven and 
seventyfold. 

>* Quoted brJoliw K.itwmTlu Liitratan tf OaOU Tnitmmt (CeluaWa 
Uaiversitv Preu, New Yerk, I9S3)- p. 2. 
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Like the Xryan* in the ^g-otdie period, the Hebrew lived under 
contunl threat from enemies like the Aryans they worshipped 
their God or gods mainly with the object of attaining victory. 
Moees, to whom the first five books of the 0. T. are attributed, 
preached the worship of Yahweh to a people who bad suffered 
oppression at the hands of the Egyptian Pharoah. The great 
prophet was bom at a time when the Pharoah had decreed death 
to every male Jewish baby. Moses, who escaped death through 
the sagacity of his mother, later on brought mysterious death to 
the first bora in every l^yplian family thereby winning the 
confidence and following of the Jewish people. To the early Jews 
Yahweh was primarily a god of war, even as Indra was a god of 
war to the Iodo*Xryani. A famous ode celebrating Israel's victory 
over Sisera closely resembles the ^-vedic SOkta where (VII. 83) 
Sudisa pratsm Indra, Varatu and his priest who had made him 
victorious. In one place Yahweh exhoru hit followers in the 
following words: 'And ye shall chaw your enemies, and they shall 
tall brfore you by the tword’.” Elsewhere (II. 20. 3-5) Yahweh 
informs the people that they shall not have any god other than 
him, and that he is a jealous Ood. In the tame chapter we find 
the following moral commandmenu or instructions : 

Honour thy father and thy mother, thou shalt not kill, thou 
Shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
bmr false witness against thy neighbour; thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's house, thou shall not covet thy neighbour's wife 
nor his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy neighbour's. 

The above commandments are from the Book o/ fiwdkr; they are 
repeated in several other places such as Deuteronomy, Ch. V. In 
Cb. XI of this book man is commartded to ‘love the Lord thy God, 
and keep ha charge and his statutes, and his judgments, smd his 
commandments, Sways’. In Cb. XV we read: 

If there be among you a poor man of one of thy brethren within 
any of thy gates in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, 
thou shall not harden thy heart, nor shut thine hai^ from thy 
poor brother: But thou shall open thy hand wide unto him, suid 
w Leviticus, XXVI. 7. 
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fhalt lurely l«nd him sufficient for his need, ui (Aet which he 
wantetb. 

Commenting on the progress of the Hebrew mind from the ‘semi¬ 
savage state to a highly moral and ethical civilisation' Dr. S. E. 
Frost writes: 

The earlier books were produced in a semi^avage nomadic 
culture and reflect the crude war-infested thinUng of these early 
people who were polytheutic, believed in polygamy and practised 
many religious rites that seem strange to us to-day. Chief among 
th fs * was human sacrifice ... {later on) their leaders preached 
a code o( human relationships that reach beyond much that we 
have been able to attain even in our own day. By so doing they 
repudiated the teachings and practices of their anceston. There 
is a great difference between the god of early Hebrews who 
ordered his followers to destroy their enemies even to dashing 
ibe heads of babies against rocks and the God of Isaiah and 
Hosea who taught men to love their enemies.** 

As staled above Jesus came not to destroy but to fulfil 'the law, 
Of the prophets’.** The TtttemtH( rq)eats practically all the 
Important moral commandments of the older Testament. But 
Jmus did more than repeat the teachings of the Prophets. He 
refined both the ethical and the religious parts of those teaching. 
This refinement appears to be paiticulariy marked when viewed in 
reUtion to the earlier books of the 0. T.; even in relation to its 
later parts, the teachings of Jesus show considerable spiritual 
progress: 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: 

But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall 
smite thU on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. (Mau. 
V. 3a-S9). 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shall love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

• Dr. $. E. Frost, Tkr S»atd Kritafr ef WwU'$ Owsf Miftmi (The New 
Home library, Tbc PUIadeipUa), p. IM. 

«> Mailbcw, V. 17. 
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But I say unto you, Love your enemies, blen them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
dtfpitefoUy use you and persecute you. (br. at.) 

While enjoining charity Jesus recommends: 'Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth: That thine alms may be 
in secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret himself thaU 
reward thee openly.* {iM., VI. 3-4). 

The phraK ‘shall reward thee openly* occurs thrice in the 
chapter from tvhlch the above extract has been taken. Variants of 
this phrase, embodying a negative emphasis (i.e., connotiDg 
punishment} occur as many times in the tame chapter. These 
expressions denote one standard form of relationship between God 
and man as envisaged in the .V. T. Another relationship b empha> 
tixed by the conception of God as the loving Father. God b the 
Father of all human beings, as He b the Creator of the whole 
world. But the most important proof of God’s love for man b 
that He sent hb ‘only begotten son’ Jesus to save mankind by 
embracing the croei. 

The Chrbtian doctrine, as elaborated in the extensive literature 
of the 7*., consbts of the following three parts: (I) belief in 
God, the Creator of the universe; and in hb son Jesus Christ, who 
b both the Son of God and the Son of man, and who acts as an 
intermediary between God and man ; and in the Holy Ghost; (2) 
stress on the necessity of Faith in God and hb S<m; aivl on obey* 
ing the commandments and glorifying God. These commandments 
enjoin both love of God and love of the neighbour. (3) The third 
part of the doctrine relates to belief in Ori^nal Sin and the pot* 
sibility of Salvation through foith in Christ and the grace of God. 
Both as a body of doctrine and as a creed Chrutianity developed 
and changed in the later centuries, but it has never seriously ques¬ 
tioned or departed from the fundamental teachings of the Af. T. 
The few phUosophen and thinkers who dared question its funda¬ 
mental dogmas were openly declared by it to be heretical; their 
views could not form part of the orthodox doctrine. In thb respect, 
Christianity presents a notable contrast to Hinduism which latter 
found room for moet divergent theoretical belieb as well as for nu¬ 
merous forms ofwonhip within its ever-expanding historical identity. 

We shall now pass on to deal with the three parts of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, taken in a slightly altered order, in greater detail. 
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Cftrufton ThuUgy 

Although Christianity U a thcittic religion, its principal scrip* 
ture, the Synoptic Gospels^ and even the M. T. uh whole, has 
very little to say about God. As a matter of fact the /f. T. is a 
book concerned mainly with the lives and activities of Jesus and 
his apostles. On the other hand the central and dominant figure 
in the 0. T. is God, the Creator of the universe who feeb special 
concern for the bouse of Israel. This God, of course, is a Spirit; it 
cannot be said though that the 0. T. has any refined conception 
of spirit or the spiritual. In Genesis (I. 2) we restd that 'the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters*. In other places 'spirit* 
to be equivalent of a ghost as in the folloiring sentences : 
The Spirit of the Lord came upon Ctdeon' (Judges, VI. S4) and 
The spirit of the Lord b^an to move him’ (Judges, XIII. 25). 
Again, ‘spirit* seems to be associated in the minds of the authors 
of the 0. T. with the power to breathe: The spirit of God hath 
made me, and the breath of the Almighty hath given me life*. 
(Job, XXXIII. 4). God is all-powerful: 'Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness, and the power and the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty*. (I Chronicles, XXIX. II). He is also Omnipresent and 
Omniscient. He is light and in turn is no darkness at all*. (I John, 
1.5). God is also described as ‘sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up*. (Isaiah, VI. 1.). He it‘King et«nal, immortal, invi¬ 
sible*. (1 Timothy, I. 17.). 

In the above description of God only two quotations have been 
taken from T., the rest are from the 0. T. Jaus takes this con¬ 
ception of God more or lees (or granted. 

Jesus is conscious of his special relationship with God, whom he 
often refen to as 'my Father*. Jesus bids us both love God and 
fear Him : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all Ihy mind, and with all thy 
strength*. (Mk. XII. 30). Abo : 'And fear not them that IdU the 
body but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him who si 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell*. (Matt. X. 28). 
Obviously Jesus does not suspect tliat love cannot be commanded. 
No attempt has been made in the JV. T. to present God as lovable. 
That God b our Father who looks, or may look, after ottr needs 
\f tat thty Him, is not a sufficient reason for extending love as dis¬ 
tinguished from respect to Him. Later Christian writers are fend 
of equating God’s love with disinterested parental love, but the 
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equatioo ii not borne out by the text of the goepelt. Surety, no 
Pftther cut ever think of cuUng hU children into fire, much len 
into everUtting fire of hell.** Per from beti^ dirintereited, God’s 
love towards His creatures particularly men seems to be determined 
wholly by the degree of obedience and adoration extended by 
mankind to Him. Christianity does not believe in the few ^ karma 
or moral retribution in any strict tense; the wrath of the Christian 
God is directed not only against the unrighteous but also against 
those who refuse to honour and glorify Him. Like a despot who 
feels insulted when ignored, God may inflict the harshest punish* 
meni on people and even t'ariiM tArm ta do toil detds, in cate they 
&11 to be thankful to Him and glorify Him. Thus St. Paul reports : 

Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleannea through the 
lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies between 
themselves. 

For this cause God gave them up unto vile affcctioas ; for even 
their women did change the natural use into that which is 
agaiut nature. (Romans X. 24, 26). 

The above passages, and those foUowiog them, ill accord both 
with the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and that of atonement. 
The Vaishnava God also is inclined to punish the evil*doers and 
thoM who deny God ; but, inasmuch as Vaishi^avism subscribes to 
belief in the law of kerma, God therein is more or leas an imtru* 
ment of moral retributiMi. As the GUI daclarei, God incamata 
himself as a finite bring chiofiy with the object of reesublishtng 
the reign of righteousness on earth. Apart from this, the partiality 
of the Vaishnava God for the tribo of gods and for the devotees is a 
patent £ict. In Ch. XVI of the GUi, after describing men belong* 
ing to the demoniac order, the Lord remarks : ‘such people, who 
are full of hatred oc hostility towards others, cruel, vilest among 
men, 1 repeatedly throw into demoniacal wombs In different 
births. O Son of Kunti, cast into demoniacal wombs, birth after 
birth, these foob, attaining not to Me, ever sink into lower states 
oTexblence.’ (XVI. 19*20). The God of the Vauhnavas seems to 

“ Cf. Matt. (XVin. 8): Therefore if thy kasd or thy fhot odVend thee, cut 
themoff, and earttMa fro* thee: it Ii better for ihee to enter kto life halt oe 
BMimcd, rather than having two handi and two feel to be cart iate everUidne 
ftie. ^ 
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liAve DO more compuuon for beings with evil dispondon then the 
God of St. Paul 1 Some thinker* of our own time who hsve plea* 
ded that punishment be inflicted on criminab zneinty with a view 
to reforming them, show a more developed moral sendbility in 
this regard than the authon of the aforesaid teriplures. 

Ai stated above the }(. T. does not attempt to present God as 
lovable ; this is even more true of the 0. T. But the centre of the 
Christian creed, as we shall gradually realixe, is Jesus Christ rather 
than Ood; and Jesus, as depicted in the N. T., is certainly a 
lovable personality. Over and above his spiritual earnestness and 
ethical seriousness, Jesus seems to have qualities which impart to 
his personabty almost a lyrical charm and sweetnen. The 
BfUuJirc^y^ Up, (III. 5.1.) calls upon the learned brabmio to 
abandon (the pride of) learning and stay like a child 
tuAfASrrr) ; and Jesus declares : 'Verily I say unto you, except ye 
be converted, and become as tittle children, ye shall not eater into 
the kingdom of heaven*. (Matt. XVIII. 3). And again: 'Suffer 
the little children to come unto me and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of God*. (Mk. X. 14). Taldog a child in his 
arms, he stud to hit disciples: 'whosoever shall reemve one of such 
cluldren in my name, receiveth me: and whosoever shall receive 
me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me*, (s^td., IX. 37). 
Charming alio ii hit reference to the'lilies of the field’, like to 
whom 'even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed*. (Matt. VI. 
29). Net only is Jesus exceptionally human, rimple and chsumlng, 
he is also benevolently forgiving. When the Scribes and Pharisees 
'brought unto him a woman tiJiea in adultery' and suggested that 
she be stoned according to the law commanded by Moses, Jesus 
‘stooped down and with his finger wrote on the ground, a iMeugk 
hi htati them mt. When they continued asking him, ‘be lifted up 
himself, and said unto them, He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her*. (Jn. VlII. 3*7). Thereupon 
everybody left quietly ; and Jesus said to her, 'where are those 
thine accusers ? hath no man condemned thee?' On her saying *No 
man. Lord', Jesus said unto her, 'Neither do I condemn thee : go, 
and sin no more’. Jesus is certainly more forgiving thsui God as 
depicted in the Kble. 

Jesus’s estimate of his own status ns-^n s his relationship with 
is rather ambiguous. He certainly claimed and said that be 
was the son of God; but. in the synoptic gospels, be equally 
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emplusized the notion tbnt God is the father of all. ‘Be ye, there- 
tore, perfect, even as yotir Father, which b in heaven b perfMt*. 
(Matt. V. 48). And abo : ‘Your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need ol, before you ask Him... .Our Father, which art in 
heaven’. (Matt. VI. 8-9). Sometuaes be claims an exclusive rela- 
tionshipbetweenbimtelfaodGod. Thb b borne out by the follow¬ 
ing utterances of hb: 

No man knoweth the Son, but the Father. (Matt. XI. 27). 
Wut ye not that I mutt be about my Father's businees 7 (Luke, 
11.49). 

No man knoweth.. .the Father b, but the Son and he to whom 
the Son will reveal him. (Luke, X. 22). 

The Ust passage sounds mystical, and betrays the claim, on the 
part of Jesus, to an intimacy with God which none else may ei^y. 
Thb trend of thought becomes still more pronounced in the gospel 
of John. There the role of Christ as liberator of mankind and u 
the mediator between God and man b emphasised ibr the first 
time. These ideas are taken up and elaborated later on by St. 
Paul and others. The following extracts from the gospel of John 
and the Eputles of St. Paul will bring out the central emphases 
associated with these notions. 

If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be froe indeed. 
(John, Vin. 36). 

There b therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus. (Romans, VIII. I). 

Christ.. .b even at the right hand of God, who abo maketh 
intercession for us. (bid., Vll. 34). 

lltere b.. .one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus. (1. Timothy, II. 5). 

He u the mediator of the new testament. (Hebrews, IX. 15). 
Ye are come...to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant. 
(iW., XII. 22, 24). 

The notion that Christ atoned for the sins of manfcinrf by sacri¬ 
ficing hb life, which b more or les absent in the synoptic gospeb, 
makes conspicuous appearance in the later books of the JY. T. But 
the idea b already present in the 0. T. Thus we read in Isaiah 
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(LIIl. 5): WAS woundsd for our tranigrtMtoasi ho was bniisod 

for our iniquities: the cbaitisemont of our peAC« was upon hitp. 
and with hit stripes we are heeled'. In the N. T., the idee is of 
more frequent occurrence: 

'Behold the Lemb of God, which teketh ewey the sin of the 
world*. (Jn. I. 29). 

'Christ died for our uiu according to the scriptures. (ICO. 
XV. 3). 

.. .the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanieth us firom all tin. 
(IJn. I. 7). 

In whom we have redemption through his hlood (Ep. 1. 7). 

The idea that Christ gave his life as a ransom for many or all, 
is also present in the M T. In Marii (X. 44<45) we read: 

And whosoever of you will be the chiei^t shall be the servant 
of all. For even the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom to the many. 

But tha idea assumes the form of a dogma chiefly at the hands 
of St. Paul, who obaervee: 

God commendeth hii love toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners CSirist died for us. (RO. V. 8). 

Christ Jesus., .gave himself a ransom for all. (l.H. II. 5^. 

The concept of Christ as mediator and redeemer and as ona 
who sacrificed his life for the reden^illon of nianitind constitutes 
the core of the Christian doctrine. Tbme various aspects of Christ 
have been debated at length by Chriitian theologians throughout 
the later centuries; they continue to be debated in our own timet. 
Metaphysically, the most important issue is the one relating to his 
divinity. Should Christ be looked upon as divine, or should he be 
regarded as an ideal person merdy ? Here again the general pers¬ 
pective of devout Chrbtians may be said to be T rinit a r ia n . This 
does not necesiarily imply abandonment of monothetsn. Just as 
the God of popular Hinduism including dex'otiooal theism a s s u m es 
the three forms of Braluni the creator, Vithqu the sustaioer and 
&va the destroy w of the universe without surrendering his eiaeotlal 
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unity, rimiUrly the ChrifdaD God nuniftsu hinutlf as Christ 
and as the Holy Sjmt as well. On this point Christ’s own utter¬ 
ances are ambiguous and cut both ways. Apart from such mystical 
utterances as ‘No man knoweth the Son but the Father' and ‘As 
thou. Father, erf in me and I in thee’, there are statements which 
directly affirm the identity (Jn. XVII. 21) of the Son with the 
Fathtf, e.g. ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father*. (Jn. 
XIV. 9). On the other hand there are statements which clearly 
imply duality of the Father and the Son, e.g.: ‘My Father is 
greater than V (Jn. XIV. 28); ‘The Son can do nothing of him- 
selfbut what he seeth the Father do’ (Jn. V. 19). In (act the 
nknttce to ‘My Father’s business’ (La. II. 49), indicates both 
Christ’s nearness to God and hit difference from Him. ITtefe is 
strasi on difference in the following utterance of Christ: ‘Why 
callesl thou me good? there is none good but one, that is, God’. 

(Matt. XIX. 17). H« it may be remembered that the suiements 
identifying Son with Father all occur outside the synoptic gospels. 
That, however, do« not affect the circumstance that the figure of 
Christ has been an object of adoration for a very large majority of 
Christians. During the nineteenth century, under the impact of 
science and Biblical criticism, the so-called libesral theologians 
tried to deny the divinity of Christ and to propagate the view 
that Jesus was an ideal person whose example deserves emula¬ 
tion, but who ought not to be deified or woohipped as God. These 
theologians also declined to adhere to the dogma of the inerrancy 
of the scripture. Along with the emphasis on the humanity of 
Christ a distinction was drawn between the religion of Jesus and 
the religion about Jesus. A distinction was also seen between the 
gospel of Jmui, and the gospel of Paul. Jesus was interpreted as 
teacher, leader, brother, source of power, morally unique, the 
fulfilment of the divine indwelling. It could be said that we see 
him as God or that he shows us God, or, has the value of God for 
us, but beyond this it was felt better not to go.’** 

A prominent feature of the personality of Jesus as depicted in 
the jtr. T. is his power to perform miracles. Here again Christ's 
own utterances seem to involve oonfiicting attitudes. Having 
performed a miracle, Christ is sometimes found asking people to 
keep silent about it, e.g.: ‘Set thou say nothing to any man’ 

•• John Dillenbeifer and ClMide Wsicb, PnUtim Cknitimip (CharUs Scrib- 
ocr'i Soet, New Yetk. 19tSS), p. 221. 
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(Mk. I. 44); and ‘He charged them ctraightly that no man should 
know it*, (ihid., V.43). Ebewhere he seems desirous, if not anxious, 
that his miraculous powers be noticed : ‘and he said unto them, 
“why are ye so fearful ? how it it that ye have no faith ?*’. 
IV.40). One miracle repeatedly performed by Jesus Christ was 
the driving out ofghostt or spirits. Now the nineteenth century, 
under the growing iniluence of science, would beiieve neither in 
spirits nor in miracles. The liberal theologians therelbre were 
disinclined to stress the aspect of Jesus associated with miracul¬ 
ous stories. They also entertained the view that Jesus could be 
mistaken. Thus, it was pointed out that Jesus was minfakep in the 
belief that Moses was the author of the Penuteuch.*< Liberal 
Protestant theologians, in other words, tended m conceive Jesus as 
a human being and were content to claim for him the status of a 
great religious genius. 

This liberal view of the status of Christ evoked a sharp reaction 
in the twentieth century. Aher the first world war, such important 
theologians as Karl Emil Brunner and Eduard Thurneysen publi¬ 
shed significant works criticising the liberal theological thinlwrs of 
the preceding century such as Freidrkh Schliermacher, Albert 
Ritschl and Adolf von Hamack, advocating a return to the classi¬ 
cal Pauline-Lutheran-Calvinisdc view of the nature and role of 
Jestis Christ. Stressing the unique character of Christian revelation 
as given in the Person of Christ, they insbted on the acceptance of 
the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Atonement, 
exactly in the form in which they are formulated or suggested 
in the Epistles of St. Paul and later on elaborated by tbe 
Reformers. 

The orthodox Christians look upon Christ as Divinity Incarnate 
or a form of Divinity consubstantial mih God and Holy spirit. In 
this respect, their faith resembles Vaishnavism which Utter also 
accepts tbe possibility of Divine incarnations. Like the liberal 
theologians in Europe, the Arya-Samijutt in IndU attempted to 
interpret the figures of Rama and Krishpa as ideal heroes or heroic 
personalities. The interpretation, of course, could not be accepta¬ 
ble to the Vaishi^va devotees. It may be added though that 
belief in Incarnations b not taken too seriously by tbe intellectu¬ 
als in present day Hindu India. Apart from the intellectuals the 
generality of the Hindus continue to worship not only Rama 

“AW., p.ao. 
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«nd Kfish^m Cwd ^i«) but alto quite a few of the minor gods and 

***Cla*ical Vanhnavinn, however, diffen from orthodox Clwiiti- 
uDitv in ill view of incarnations in two imp^nt reipecti. Fint. 
it leaves thatLord VUhiju has manifeited himielf tl^ugh theag« 

in .cveralforms or IncamaUons. though the 

died various degrees of the divinity and powm of ^^u. S^- 
ly an incarnation U not looked upon as an inlerm^iary between 
Ood and man. The incarnate God direcUy reveals hims^to and 
“sava” the devotees. As a consoquence. the mca^te mam- 
fau aU the powers associated with Godhead. Further. ^ Vaahi>a- 
vas believe that the body assumed by Lord Vishqu fa different from 
die ordinary material body. That body fa composed of a speaa^ , 
type of matter {iuMa^ama) according to Ramanuja; it is magical 
body according to ^aiikar.. The Chnstian v«w giva 
rfae toiome dUBcultia which the Vafah^ava doctn^ avoid. If 
Chrfat fa the Son and MedUtor, how can be also ^ 

God? Should the devotion of a devout ^ 

primarily on Christ or on God (or the Holy Spirit)? Sure^. dwo- 
tion to the Mediator cannot be equated with devouon to God 1 


OrigiMl Sin, AlMmmt and Grace 

The concepts of “original sin” and “atonement am connoted 

both logically and doctrinally; the emphasis on “grace as a deier- 
mioant of salvation fa a corollary from the »b«e »wo dogmM. 
The concept of original sin was fast inti^uced by d» apo.de 
Paul who gave a new interpreladon to the sto^ of Adam .fall 
related in the Book of Genmis. It fa luppoaed that the whole of 
naukind inherit, the sin committed by the fast i^nt or parents. 
Paul averts both the doctrine of original sin and that of atone- 
„»ent by and redemption through Chrfat in several plaem. In the 
0 r it fa said : There is not a just man upon earth that doeth 
good and sinneth nof. (Ec. VII. 20) And Paul sUtes : 


O wretched man that 1 am, who shall deliver me from the body | 
of this earth? (RO. VII. 24). 

For as by one man*, disobedience many we “i 

by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous. (RO.V 19). t 
As in Adam aU die, even so in Chrfat shaU aU be made abve. 
(ICO. XV.22). . 
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The concept of tin hu been variously understood by diflerent 
theological thinhert; it is taken to connote lelfuhnest and egoism, 
pride, innate depravity and lust, remoteness and alienation from 
God, etc. Some liberal theologians, who found the story of 
&1I too mythical and the notion of Adam's tin uUecling all hh 
descendants too unreasonable tended to identify sin with a cortdi- 
tion of "falienneai", without an historical fall. Thus, Mr. W.H. 
Moberly said: 

Not the origin but the fact of mutual entanglement in evil b 
what is really asserted. That the individual... b hampered by 
a sinful "nature” and sinful impulses even before hb fint 
voluntary simple act; that he inherits a bias and predbposition 
to evil; (hat behind individual sin there b corporate sin and 
corporate liability to punuhmant; these assertions are the real 
nerve of the doctrine.** 

But the early Chrutian thinkers interpreted the story of Pall 
literally, and believed that every baby that came into the world 
was already contaminated by the original sin. As a corollary from 
the dogma of Original Sin coupled with the belief that baptism 
alone could save a man from eternal damnation, St. Augustine 
believed that 'all babies dying unhaptited would burn for ever in 
a hell '(although he expressed 'a pious opinion that in their case 
the pain would not be so acute as in case of the actual sionen'.)** 
Thb Augustinian view of man's nature being intrinsically sinful 
was fully endorsed by the Reformers, Luther and Calvin, who 
therefore believed that man could be saved only by the grace 
of God operating through Jesus Christ. It b noteworthy that 
recent theologians such as Karl Barth and Emil Brunner accept 
the dogma of original tin as interpreted by St. AugtuUne and the 
classical Reformers. 

It may be added here that some of the Vaiihi?ava writers, too, 
betray an acute awareness of their moral weaknesses, and are found 
praying frequently to God to deliver them from those weakneaes. 

* P»aadtti$»u, A Sutntient of ChriMian Beliefs in Tertoo of Modem Thou(hu 
By Seven Oxford Men (MocmilUn. Loedoe, 1929). eUpur oe '*T)w Atono- 
ment”, p. 282. 

" Edwyn Bevon, CIrwCiemp (Oxford Uidvcnily Press. London, reprisied 
19S9}, pp. lOS-108. 
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They $ometunes chjtUenge God, in momenu of intinute eonununion 
with Him (luring pr»yer, to measure Hia gra(» and companion 
tgainst the depth of their degradation or depravity. The famous 
Hindi poet SOradaia it particulariy fond of flinging such challenge 
in the lace of his Deity, Lord Krishna. In one of the p*daj he 
calls himself the king of tinners: 

O Lord, I am the king (or chief) of all the fallen (human 
bcinp). My tongue was always engaged in slandering others— 
tbb trumpet was ever operative in the world. Craving is my 
land, vrishes my soldiers, the senses are my swords, lust is my 
chief minister ever inclined to offer evil advice; anger is my door 
keeper; mounting the elephant of egotism with the crown of 
greed over my bead, with the army consisting of the company 
of evil persons, I proceed to conquer the world; ... delusion, 
pride and countless other faults are the minstrels employed to 
laud me ... 

Tlus short piece enumerates practically all the vices that are 
irtcluded under the concept of sin by Christian writers. Elsewhere 
the same poet declares: 

O Lord, I have entered into a competition with you ... you 
have the obstinate vow to redeem the crowds of the sinful. 

... Every hour you are contemplating to Ubarate me and 
inquiring about me, but (I warn you) the enterprise will make 
you sweat—O, why have you uken this obstinate vow ?** 

But we do not find any elaborate theorizing about sin in 
VabhMva writers. Of course, there is no counterpart of the 
doctrine of original sin in Vaishqavism. Such a doctrine would be 
inconsistent with the principle of Kama which was universally 
accepted by Indian religio*philosophical thinken. The Vaiih^va 
view of »n seems to approximate to the liberal Protestant concep¬ 
tion of the depravity of human nature. Here it may be remembered 
that philoe^hic Hinduism presents the concept of esidji or igno¬ 
rance, instead of that of sin, as the root-basn of the human plight 
or human bondage. 

■* SifpMmUm, eJ. L. Bhafsvbidtoa (AOahsbsd, 19)9}, p. SI. 

> mL, p. 40. 
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Strus on FaiA and At Doetriiu 0/ Gnut 

In VniAh^vism greitest empimit hu been liid on mnn’i 
cultivating devotion to God. The dclinealion of tAiuta' or devotion 
by Vaishuva writen has no worthy parallel in Chrislian literature. 
Instead, we find the greatest emphasis being laid there on the need 
of faith in Christ and in God. dually, stress hat been laid 00 ttte 
need of obeying the commandments of God. There is a distinction 
between faith and devotion or Makh; the latter implies a direct 
apprehension of the presence of, and a direct rdation with, God; 
the former implies a trust not based on a direct conuct with 
Godhead. 'Without faith it is impossible to please him' (He XI. 6), 
says St. Paul. 'Blesud are they', said Jesus, 'that have not teen, 
and ytt have believed. (Jn. XX. 29). The nesirett analogue to 
bhakH in Christian religious thought seems to be prayer. Popularly 
speaking, prayer includes the element of petition consisting in 
appeal to God to bestow tome good or to ward off some evil; but 
it involves something more. 'Prayer is a certain atdtude 4fr 
predisposition of the personality by whkh we give ourselves more 
completely to the creativity of God*.** Prayer may be collacdve 
and involve reference to the common good by putting us ‘under 
the control of that creativity which makes us more sensitive and 
rvpoiuive to the intcrests-of people round about us’who in their 
turn‘become more sensitive to our interests'.** According to Mr. 
Henry Kelson Wieman prayer 'includes worship*. Now worship 
includes a lively sense of the 'need tor the true and living God'. 
It also involves 'repeated act of ielf*conunltment to God'.*' 
Christian prayer and worship, to out mind, involve oommunicn or 
the sente of intimacy with God affecting the worshipper’s whole 
life, individual and social. It is also true that in prayer the 
saintly worshippers are more concerned with the aspect of personal 
communion with God than with petitkming for any gain. 

Prajor at Mjttie Communion unA God 

The highest and tho noblest forms of prayer are to be met with 
in the lives of the Catholic sainu. Prayer figures as an important 
concept in mystical theology. Among the sainu themselves who 

“ Ah EatjtlopoOio oi. VergUius FeK# (Philosophiesl Library, K*w 

York. 1945), p. 602. 

w fit, 

n/SM., pp. 602 , 690.31 
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have attempted to expound or conceptualize and clarify the 
nature of prayer, the names of St. John of the Crou and Sc 
Teresa stand out prommently. Two forms of prayer are generally 
distinguiihed, ordinary and extra-ordinary or mystical. Ordinary 
prayer is that whkh is consciously pursued by man of faith. 
Prayer in any form b an attempt or disposition to dwell in the 
presence of God. Further, all prayer b a form of the contemplation 
ofGod. Such contemplation should be a normal feature in the life 
of every Christian. However, what most people can achieve b 
ordinary prayer. Such prayer b 'acquired, active, ordinary 
contemplation’.** Mystical prayer contrasts with ordinary prayer 
in that the former b 'infused, passive, cxtratordinary’. Contempla¬ 
tion or prayer has no necessary connection with vbions, revelations, 
raptures, etc-; it need not be looked upon as something miracu¬ 
lous. Various steps and grades are dbtingubhed as leading to and 
constituting leveb in mystical prayer; several terms are used to 
indicate different levds and forms of that prayer. Fr de Besse 
expounds Sc John’s view of prayer somewhat as follow: 'medila- 
tion carefully practised leads on to affective prayer. Thb in its 
turn leads just as surely to the “prayer of faith”. The grace of 
prayer generally terminates here, for it has reached the degree of 
ordinary perfection. Beyond that point prayer becomes extra¬ 
ordinary.’** In extraordinary or mystical prayer, God b contem¬ 
plated in the darkness of the soul as it were. St. John uses the 
phrase “prayer of loving attention” to indicate certain stages in 
mystical prayer. Other phrases used by other authorities are: 
'simple dwelling in the presence of God’; 'simple unity and unique 
simplicity and repose in the presence of God’; 'a complete surrender’ 
to God. The prayer b also characterised as 'calm attention of the 
soul to Cod*. In the highest stage of prayer the soul b completely 
passive, possessed as it were by the Holy Ghost. According 
to St. Teresa all real prayer b supernatural, being entirely the 
work of God. The highest form of prayer b the prayer of union. 
The prayer preceding union and leading to it b called by her the 
'prayer of quiet’.** The prayer of loving attention seeou to be 
recognised by her under the name 'interior recollection’. While 

** See Dom Cuibbeet Butler, IVultrm (Arrow Books Ltd., Loadeo, 

1960), p.9. 

" /M.. p. 12. 

*• au., p. 17. 
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St. Joha rtcommends that one should endeavour actively to 
empty one’s mind as a step preparatory to hi^er fonas of cootam* 
plation and prayer, St. Tersaa teaches that one should 'let intellect 
and will go on working in dbeounive and affective prayer until 
God stops them and creates the needed silence.’** The mystio 
differ in details as regards both the character of the 
with God in prayer or contemplation, and the order and kinds of 
steps leading to that union; but they are ail agreed that that union 
can be finally achieved, not by the aspirant’s own effort, but by 
the grace of God. lake the Bhakia philosophers of India, the 
Christian mystics are pronouncedly dualistic is their conception of 
mystic union or communioa with God; they are also very to 
ea^ other in emphasizing the need of the grace of God. 

Here two p^ts of doctrinal importance may be mentioned. 
First, most of the orthodoz theologians, following the taxt 'Man 
shall not see Me and live’ (Exodus xxxiii. 20) deny with St. Paul 
(I Tim. VI. 16) the possibility of'the idea of the vision of God's 
Essence by any man'.** Secondly, some mystics such as St. Teresa, 
while characterizing certain kind of prayer, speak indifferently of 
'calking %rith God or Jesus Christ.*** 

ImperUnU ^ FmA 

We have seen that the attainment of highest forms of contemp* 
lative prayer depends on divine grace. Insistence on faith is 
closely related to the doctrine of grace. Both imply trust in the 
power and goodness of God and a dutrust in one’s own power or 
capacity to redeem or save oneself. Here again Christianity in all 
its forms believes in the mediating role of Christ The grace of 
God ... is given you by Jesus Christ’ (1 Go. 1.4), says St Paul. 
And again: 'For all have sinned .... Being justified by his grace 
through the redemption that is Christ Jesus' (Ro. III. 23*24). 
Schleirmacber is reported to have defined Christianity as "a 
monotheistic religion of a talcological kind in which everything 
is related to Christ, the Redeemer”.** The general applicatton of 

** Iki*., p. 19. 

•• Ihii., p. 45. 

** See iM., p. 11. Tbe expranee 'ipouscs of Chrw' is eomnoeiy sppUed H> 
eonoccrated vliylas. M)StieaI wrteas stw spok of ipiriiusl aiarriafs with Ckdit 
who is ipokai of ss the Bridcfroom. 

•• A» gegtbpssBs p. 155 
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the term "Saviour” to Chrut abo emphasizes his signiScant role as 
mediator between God and man. 

The doctrine of grace asnimed an extreme form later in Protes* 
tanl Christiantty. The doctrine was construed to mean that the 
true believer should dbtrust not only himself but also any good 
deeds that he can perforin. As Martin Luther says: 'Good works 
do not make a good man, but a good mao does good works.’** 
And a mao becomes good by having faith in God. 'Therefore the 
fint care of every Christian ought to be to lay aside all reliance on 
work and strengthen his faith alone more and more, and by it 
grow in the knowledge, not of works, but of Christ Jestis, who has 
suffered and risen again for him.’** ‘It follows that works justify 
no man, but a man must be justified before he can do any good 
work... U» faith alone which by mere mercy ofGod through Christ 
and by means of bit word, can worthily and sufisciently justify and 
save the person, and that a Christian man needs no work, no law, 
for hissalvation’.** A tcarding corollary drawn from the above u 
that 'no good work can profit an unbeliever to justification and 
salvation’.** Similar views are held by John Calvin. In hia | 
"Letter to Cardinal James Sadolet,” he observed: 

And then, when all, with no small insult to thy mercy, put ! 
confidence in good works, when by good works they strove to ; 
merit thy favour, to procure justification to expiate their sins and ' 
make aatufaction to thee—each of these things obliterating and ^ 
making void the virtues of Christ’s cross—they were yet altoge* 
ther ignorant wbetcin good works consisted.** ^ 

The implication of the last statement u that, without Christian 
revelation, no people could have known virtue and therefore 
practised it. 

It is not unusual to come across in pc^ular Vaishniava literature 
passages threatening condemnation of and prophesying spiritual 
ruin lor those who do not have faith in a particular Incarnation of 
Vishriu. • I 

** GmI «d. fUrty EtnenonFoddick (Modem Library, '.‘j 

New York, I9S2), "ConcemiBg Chrudan Liberty"i p. dO. • j 

1 

oAid.. p.9l. ) 

•“LH.ai. 

<• AM., pp. 210-211. ^ 
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Th« gospel of utter dependence on God and the belief in salvation 
through God’s grace are al»o emphasized by some Vauhipiva 
writers. But, living as these writers did under the shadow of the 
universally accepted law of Kama, they would not have found it 
possible to condemn men lacking faith in Vishnu even when they 
led virtuous lives. The question has been debated by some 
Vaishjtava thinkers whether or not intense and deep devotion to 
God can destroy accumulated stock of previous evil actions. In regard 
to this Dr. S. N. Dasgupca cautiously concludes: 'As regards the 
destruction of fririAika kama alto, Ramanuja and Vehkatanatha 
hold that (hough most of it is destroyed by the grace of O^, yet 
a trace of it is lefl. Vatsyavarada In hu Pr^ama‘piry4la follows 
the same Idea.’** Dasgupta refers to some other writers also, who 
hold a similar view. 

How such an attitude towards the efficacy of Christian faith may 
sometimes encourage evil conduct it borne out by an episode 
recorded by Mahatma Gandhi. A Christian friend who was anxious 
to convert Gandhiji to Christianity, once explained to him the 
significance of Christianity thus: 

You cannot understand the beauty of our religion. From 
what you say, it appears, that you must be brooding over irans* 
gressions every moment of your life, always mending them and 
atoning for them. How can this ceaseless cycle of action bring 
you redemption ? You can never have peace. You admit that 
we arc all sinners. Now, look at the perfection of our belief. 
Our attempts at improvement and atonement are futile. And 
yet redemption we must have. How can we bear the 
burden of sin ? We can but throw it on Jaus. He is the only 
sinless Son ofGod. It is His word that those who believe in 
Him shall have everlasting life. Therein lies God’s infinite 
mercy. And as we believe in the atonement of Jesus, our own 
sins do not bind us. Sin we must. It is impossible to live in this 
world sinless. And, therefore, Jesus suffered and atoned for all 
the sins of mankind. Only he who accepts His great redemption 
can have eternal peace. Think what a Ufe of restlestness is yours, 
and what a promise of peace we have ? 

** S.N. OufupU, A Vol. IllfCsinbndcs, tepriatsd 

1»2). p. 380. 
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Needless lo say Gandhiji was not convinced by «he arguineot. 
'Ifthiibethe Christianity acknowledged by all ChrisUana', be 
replied, ‘I cannot accept it. I do not seek redempUon from the 
consequences of my sin. I seek to be redeemed from sin itself or 
rather from the very thought of sin.’ Thereupon the Christian 
Brother said: T assure you your attempt is fruiUe*’. Concluding 
the episode Gandhiji reports: 'And the Brother proved as good as 
his word. He knowingly committed transgre»ions and showed me 
that he was undisturbed by the thought of them. ** 

The episode seems to constitute a uduetw ed ajmrion of insisteot 
emphasis on the doctrines offaith and grace. It proves bow the 
doctrine of redemption through Christ may lead to the weakening 
of the will to improve morally and spiritually. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
reporu that some followers of the Tengalai School of Bhckti adop^ 
‘the dangerous doctrine of namely, that God enjoys sin, 

since it gives a larger scope for the display of his grace. ** For¬ 
tunately, in India the doctrine of has been far too prevalent 

to permit any such doctrine to gain currency among the people. 

QtristUn EMti 

To the modem mind the most imporunt part of the doctrine of 
Christ U its ethical teaching. That ethics has a sort of universal 
appeal which is not possessed by theological parts of the Christian 
creed. The Sermon on the Mount, the finl sermon deliverwi by 
Jesus'after his victory over the Satan, constitutes a roost imporwnt 
document in the development of man’s moral ideas. The sermon, 
in fact, is not merdy a testament of morab. The proper sphere of 
morab are the reUtionshipi among men Uving in society; the r<»t 
basis of morality is the concept of justice. Morabty taken in tha 
sense constitutes the subject-matter of the greatest work of PUto. 

the But U»e morality preached by Christ goa b^ond 

the order and requirements of jusike; in a word, it u religious 

•» M. K. GsndW, 71 * W«»Sf» V" pp. 5-9 

•• r-f" Voi. II. (Alien h Unwla, London. 19S1), p- 669. 

In tbe M. T. ■ st le*« ooo book. The Epi«le of Jsnaei, wfcere tho 

ispomnee of work, lus been utcmtd. We read 'Wbsi do»h k pr^. my 
br^bren, tbot«h a men tay be heih fsUh, sad bsve not woAs ? Csn faith «« 
bin? ... Thoot beliweei thailhere i* one Cod: thou doeet well: the devils 
aleo beUeve,'and tremble. But wilt Ihon.know, O vain anaa, that faUh vndwut 

worbadeadl* . . 

(Jama II. 14. 19-20). The book a dioowned by loeoe Chmoano. 
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mordiiy. The religious man does not leek mcrdy to be juft» be 
tedu to do more thao juitica in the practice of lelf-tacrifice. 

The S.T. repeati many of the moral injunctions contained in 
tboO.T. It goes beyond the morality of the O.T. mainly by 
giving a more inward and inclusive meaning to the earlier 
commandments. That Jesus was conscious of the change in 
emphasis he vras introducing is shown by the following statement 
of bis: *Tor I say unto you. That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven*. (Matt. V. 20). 

The refinemeot and liberalization of current ethical notions 
that Jesus sought to bring about u shown by the foUowing 
sentences in the Sermon on the Mount: 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth; But I say unto you, That ye reust not evil; 
but sriuHoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 

the other also __Love your enemies, bless them that curse 

you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you.** 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou 
shall not commit adultery: 

But I say unto you, Thatwhoeoeverlookethonawonsan to lust 
after her hath committed adultery with her already in his bearu** 

The commandment ‘love thy neighbour* ii next in importance 
only to the one enjoining the lovo of God. 'Leave there thy gift 
bei^ the altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother 
and then come and ofler thy gift’. (Matt. V. 24). This shows the 
eamestnea with which Jesus recommends love and consideration 
for our fellow beinp. Jesus is opposed to ostentatious practice of 
virtue. 'All their works they do for to be teen of men ... be called 
of men, Rabby, Rabby’ (Matt. XXIII. 5-7). Instead, be recom¬ 
mends: Vben thou doest alms let net thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth’;** and ‘when thou makest a meal, call the 


*• Msu. V. 34-99. 44. 

*• nu.. V. ar-ts. 

• M>tt. VI. i.Op. BO: The lift wbi^ (• msde le oat itho^om eotMaf ia 
returs, witii tiw kU* that it ii OM** duty U fiv* and with due nvsrd M Uw 
plsee, iUb* and theredplsaiofibefift, t»*aid w bs(Xt7/.S0}. 
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poor, the nuumed, the lame and the blind : and thou ehalt be blaa< 
ed, for they cannot recompeme thee.'** 

Jefus recommends the ethics of sacrifice and suffering, forgiveness 
ai^ love. 'He that taketb not his cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me.’ (Matt. X. 38). A reward b promised for 
virtuous life, that reward b the entry and life in the kingdom of 
heaven: ‘For thou shall be recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just’; aitd •iUsuiisht, that shall eat bread In the kingdom of God’.” 
The idea of recompense or return also occurs in a different form: 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged’. (Matt. VII. 1); and ’the 
merdful. . . shall obtain mercy’. (Matt. V. 7). The teaching of 
virtue u occasionally reinforced by the promise of usual rewards: 
'He who has left bouse or brethren, or abten, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands for the take of Cbrut or the 
gospel's sake, shall receive all these hundredfold here, and also 
eternal life in the world to come’. (Mk. X. 29^30). In some 
places Jesus himself seems to follow the ethics of reciprocity; 

Also I say unto you. Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
shall the son of Man also confess before the angels of God: But 
he thst denieth me before men shall be denied before the angeb 
of God ." 

One feeb that statements like the above are unworthy of Christ, 
and inconsutentwiththeethicsoflove for enemies. Similarly unwor. 
thy u the episode where Chint b reported as cursing the fig tree: 

... He was hungry: And seeing a fig tree a(ar off having 
leaves, be came, if haply he might find anything thereon: and 
when be came to it, ha found nothing but leaves; for the time 
of figs was not jut. And Jesus answered and said unto it, No 
man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever. And hb disciples heard 
ft. . . . And in the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig 
tree dried up from the roots." 

** XIV. 1)>14. BbCsnu eojoiiu that (he houeehelc'cr sboufcl offer food to 
|odi, fithis, aaeotort, houseboM deities, (uetu, etc. ' efore eating huBiclf. 
*A persoe who co^ooly for hioueiretts sin only.' (Mono. Ill. lift; alio see 

BC.m. IS), 
n Luke, XIV. I4<15. 

Luke, XII. M. 

•• Mk. XI. IS-14, 20. 
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On •ntOTingJenualemwent into the temple, *nd beg«o 
to cast out them that told aitd bought in the temple, and over* 
threw the tables of money-changers, and seats of them that sold 
doves’. This too, one ieek, was not altogether an eaemplary piece 
of behaviour. Apart from the preadiing of high moral ideals the 
important events in Jesus’s life, to which moral significance may 
be attached, are the numerous miracles of healing that be 
performed. Many of the stories of such miracles are bound up 
with belief in ghosts or spiriu that haunt and afflict human beings. 
Commenting on Jesus’s practice of the love he preached Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan, who also quotes one Mr. Claude Montefiore, 
writes as follows: 

Mr. Claude Montefiore has observed, very pertinendy on his 
promises, that while Jesus laid down as a precept that men 
should love their enemies, there is no recorded instance of his 
showing love to Pharisees. Mr. Montefiore might have carried 
his observation further; there b no recorded instance of 
Jesus showing love to publicans and sinners at great cost to 
himself.** 

What Mr. Montefiore, as quoted by Bevan, has actually said u 


What one would have wuhed to find in the Ufo story of Jesus 
would be one single incident in which Jesus actually performed 
a living deed to one of hu Rabbinic antagonuls or enemies. 
That would have been worth all the upmrA'sat of the Sermon 
on the Mount about the love of enemies put together. 

St. Paul has remarked about himself: 'For the good that I 
would I do not: but the evil which I would not that I do.’ (Ro. 
VIL 19). ThU exactly parallels the sutement in the AfoASMImSs: 
‘I know ihama or righteousness but have no inclination to practise 
it; I know adkArma or moral evil, but have no will to desist from 
it’. Thu u true to a higher or lesser degree of almost all human 
beings. Inasmuch as Jesus was the son of mao, it applies to him 
also; there u some gap between what be preaches and what he b 


** Edwin Sevan, Chrirfismb, P- 239. 
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»ble to pnctiie.** The greot Mahatma Gandhi was conscious of 
the presence of some such gap between the Ideals he cherished and 
the extent to which he was able to put thoM ideals in prmctiee, 
though Gandhi's life is singularly rich in acta of love and service. 

The Vaish^ava God is more consistent in terms of the nature 
and deeds that are ascribed to him. In Vabhipsva literature rela¬ 
tively snore edifying and heroic examples of the practice of 
forgiveness, compassion and self-denial are thme relating to the 
true devotem of the Lord. Thus in the irlmadhbOiaaaia b related 
the story of one Rantideva who, along svith bis Eamily, had been 

without food and drink for forty-eight days. Next rooming when 
he was going to eat something that be had been able to procure, 
a Brahmin guest appeared. Seeing Vishnu everywhem. the king 
gave part of the food to the Brahmin. Then came a Sudra, then 
another guest with several dogs, with the result that the king had 
to part with all his food. When he was about to drink the water 
that alone had been left, an extremely thirsty person appeared. 
Overcome by compassion the king gave the water to the new 
guest. When the king was about to die of hunger and thirst, Lord 

Vishnu appeared and uved him along with hit Gunily. 

The stories of forgiveness by the devotees of Vishnu are legion. 
The king Ambarlsha and the sago Vasishlha are among teveml 
mythological liguret who distinguished themselves by the exercae 

of forgiveness towards men ofinflammabletemperaments. Outride 

VaiahMva literature stories and episodes of self-sacrificing charity 
and compassion may be found in the AfsAiiASrots and the Jfttakas. 
A well-known story, that of JimOtavahana, is related in sevml 
ancient works including the AMdiiM'iuilpd~lali and the fiTsiAarentw- 
gam ; It is dramatized in the play by the poet Hariha. 

The great Garu^a used to devour everyday one member of the 
Naga tribe ofiered to the former as a victim under an agreement. 
One day it was the turn of a certain ^ankhachQ^ to be olTcred to 
Garuda. JlmOtavahana came to know about it by sering the 
would-be victim’s wailing mother. He ofiered hiroself as a substi¬ 
tute for the Niga ^ankhachada. (When Garuda came to know of 

•• It ii recorded in the gospel of St. Mark llwt Jews or hk soul WM ‘exceed¬ 
ingly torrewful onto deetb’. Jesus *wetu forward a Iktk asd feU on the ground 
»,m 4 pi«)«d if it were poaible, the hour aught pass from him*, la the 
ceoaeetioa be eonfewed: ‘the spirit truly is ready, but the floh is weak*. 
(Mk., XIV. S4, SS, M). 
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this he not only spared the life of JlmQtavihana but also ret« 
tored to life the Nagas that be had killed earlier). Aoother celebra* 
ted story, of one king ^Ivi, occun in several Buddhist works and 
also in the Mahtbl^ata. The Mahabharata venion of the story 
runs as follows: A pigeon, pursued by a fowler, fell into the lap 
of king ^ivi who was renowned for his charity. The fowler pressed 
his claim for the pigeon whereupon the Ung oRered to cut off 
from his body flesh equal In weight to the pigeon. The fowler 
agreed, and the king cut off a slice of flesh from his thigh with a 
view to weighing it against the pigeon. However, the pigeon grew 
heavier and heavier as the king added more and more flesh from 
his body. Later on it was discovered that the fowler was none 
other than the god Indra himself and the pigeon’s form had been 
assumed by the god Agni; the two gods had come to test the 
strength of the king's atuchment to virtue. (Needless to say, the 
two gods rastored the king’s body to the previous state of whole* 
tvess.) 

As observed earlier the moral ideals preached by Jesus can be 
punued only on the religious plane. The truly religious person, 
according to Jesus, should not lay up treasures on earth ; be should 
sell whatever he has and give to the poor, so that he otay have 
treasures in heaven. J«us thought it was extremely difficult for 
the rich men to enter the kingdom of heaven.** 

Both Vaishnavism and Christianity, though preaching the love 
and service of man, attach higheet importance to the love and 
service of Ood. In one place Jesus tells his disciples to prefer being 
serviceable to him : ‘For ye have the poor with you always, and 
whensoever ye vnll ye may do them good; but ms ys have not 
always.' (Mk. XIV. 7). This observation was made when a 
woman, out of love and respect for Christ, had poured a boxful of 
precious ointment on him. That ointmant, said others, 'might 
have been sold for more than three hundred pence and have been 
given to the poor*. The spectacle of Jesus the Ood Incarnate com¬ 
peting with die poor for attention and sendee is not very edifying. 
VaishMva wricert, however, emphaiixe the superiority of love for 
God in a different way. TulasJdasa counsels as follows: 

•• S«. Paul Ukewfre obseives; ’Let no maa docelv* binwelf. If any nan 
aoMag you awneth w be wise la ibb wgdd. Ut Wm become a feol, ihat be My 
be wise. For (be wisdom of this world is fooUabnese wkb Ood*. (ICO. Ul. 
IS-19). 
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He who loves not Rime end Site. 

Leeve him as a confirmed enemy, 

Even if be be very dear otherwise. 

Prahlada abandoned his &ther, Vibblshana his brother, Bharata 
hia mother; 

Bali forsc^ bis teacher, the women of Braja their husbands— 
and they were all blened. 

The relationship with firiends and masters should be observed 
only through that with Rama.... 

^ys Tulad, that person alone it our well«wisher, he alone is 
dur to us and worthy of respect, who U instrumental in our 
attaining devotion to Rama’s feet.** 

In a similar vein Chrht in one place exclaims : 

'Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, 

and my sister, and mother.' (Mk. III. 33). 

Ckri/liM Sabfttun 

There is a negative and a positive conception of salvation to be 
met with in the Christian tradition. Negatively, salvation is 
equivalent to redemption. In the O.T. God is described as 
being tbe Redeoner of His peoph^ He also redeems man firom 
rift . This latter idea gains prominence in the /f. 7*. Chrbt 
sacrificed himself to redeem his followers from sin. Full deliverance 
of man is a “giA of grace” bestowed by God, through Christ, on 
man. Salvation, or man's highest good, is ‘something beyond hb 
power to attain.'** In some manner ‘mediated to man through 
Jesus', salvation b variously described as consbdng in man's 
being reconciled to God, i.e. in hb restoration to divine sonship, 
as hb redemption from sin, as hb restoration to the fellowship of 
Ood, etc. Liberal CairistUnity tends to emphasize the thb*worldly 
aspects of salvation as well; some modern Christian thinkers have 
aim broached the concept of umvertal selvatioo. They have 
stressed the belief in the ultimate salvation of sJl men, thus 
denying a widespread orthodme insistence upon the everlasting 
punbhment of the wicked.** 

•> Vuyt f ^kia, IH. 

" Aa p. $40. 

*• /M., p. 683 . 
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Philosophically, the Cbriscian salvation resembles the Mukti o( 
the Vaishnava thinken in that it consists in nan's attainment of 
blessedness through fellowship or association with God or Godhead. 
Saleation tan u lu sense be regarded at a flaureriHg ^ mads oum essentiat 
nabtre. In rq^ard to this Thomas Aquinas, voicing hu criticisctt of 
the Stoics, writes as follows: 

Likewise there are, or were, others, as the Stdci, who said 
that blessedness and happiness lay in interior goods. They said 
that to have virtues and knowledge was the highest good, and 
their opinion is condemned in Jeremias: Let net the wise mas 
glory in his wisdam, and let net tie strong man in his stm^th. Why ? 
Because whatever is within you is subject to your nature, but 
that which makes you blessed ought to be above you, and so the 
text goes on: Bat let km that glarielh glory la this, that he under- 
stondeth and knoweth mr.** 

The reasoning of Aquinas u diametrically oppoeed to that of the 
founders of philosophic Hinduism, who argued that, since no 
entity can abandon its essential nature, maksha cannot consist in 
the addition to the soul of something that is fordgn or external to 
it. The Christian view is also inconsistent with the Greek 
emphasis on the cultivation of knowledge and virtue. Even the 
Vaishnava thinkers attached greater importance to knowledge and 
virtue than their Christian counterparts. 

ArrnvDa Towaxm MysnoBM and PsuLosoruv 

We may now compare (he official attitude* of Vatsh^avism and 
Christianity towards mysticism and philosophy. It may be stated 
at once that the attitude of Vaishnavism towards both myitia and 
philoeophers has been one of friendUness and appreesatioo. The 
BhagasadgUi, one of the most important scriptures of the Bhsgavmcs 
relipon, has the greatest regard for the man of wisdom. Knowledge 
comes for praise in the Seedhatara Up- where it is said: 'When 
men will be able to wrap around them empty space like a piece of 
leather, then alone it will be possible for pain to be eradicated 
without krtotoing (he Divine.’ As adhering to tlie doctrine of monism 

** Tkomot Afuioat, SeUtiid Writinst (EveryBan, 194)], "Tkc Feast of All 
Seina”, p. IB (lulies in origiasl). 
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the BOtcMta-ptiTina pr»uo the man of knowledge in many place*. 
The Gta expre*dy declares that the devotee who li also a man of 
knowledge and wisdom is e*tr«nely dear to the Lord.” 

Mysticum impHe*. among other thing*, a direct commumon 
with the Ultimate. Such communion is the ultimate goal of every 
true devotee. No scripture can cUim to mediate between the Lord 
end the devotee; through ifukti the devotee expect* to have God's 
nature directly revealed to him. Hinduism in gMeral, and the 
different sects of Hinduism such as Vaish^vUm, Saivism and even 
Sikhism in particular, emphasised the importance of the teacher 
Inn) immediately available to the aspirant, the former being 
mmedmes looked upon at the medium of the Utter-* conuct with 
God. However, even the aspirant who had chosen a particular 
person as pm did not deny the spiritual greatness of other 
M*ch*rs, past and present. In general, Hinduism has beUeved in 
the capacity of religious geniuses of ouutanding merit to have 
direct realisation of the Supreme. Under the influence of monistic 
creeds, the followen of different sects have tendrf to 
look upon their teachers as incamalions of this or that god, if not 
of Godhead itself. Thus ^kara, Ramanuja, Madhva, etc. are 
each kwked upon as incarnation of some god. Geniuses in other 
fields such M the great grammarian Pauftjali, are also sometimes 
regarded as incarnations of one or other god. 

The ofVaishnava devotees, belonging to different sub^sects 

of VaiBhi>avism, however, have been rather indifferent to the niceties 
of philose^hical thought and distinctions. As we have al^y 
stated, even the educated devotees have been more interested in the 
perusal of such Vai*hj>ava treaifae* as the BfAgaMta-pvitfa and the 
RinocJmrita-mifidsa than in the reading of the pWlowphkal text* of 
their respective sects. Only tlie Advaita-Vedinlins, most of whom 
belonged to the clast of higher intellectuals, showed interest in 
reading philoeophical text* of their school. Even such Advaitins 
did not remain unaffected by the surging wave of devotional 
theism that swept over the country during the later middle 
It is interesting to note that the great author of the AJvata-tiMt, 
Madhutddana Sarasvatl, wrote an important work on 
irMugoMd-bhakii-rssiyaM, which abound* in quotation* from the 
BhiiattaU. 

In the above respects the attitude of Christianity ha* been more 

« Vll. 17 
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« 1«. ditmwrically oppo»d to th«t of Vaiih^tvinn. ChriitUniw 
believing exclunvely in the authority of the Bible, who»e doctrinal 
p^ouncemenu about world and God were much toe definite to 

adtmt ofwbde philosophical interpretationi, and in the excluaive 

mediating role of Church or Christ, did not find it congenial to 
encourage cither phikMophy or mysticism. In the history of Chris- 
oanity, from the viewpoint of the masses of foUowen, the more 
impor^t leaders have been cither the Popes and Bishops who 
^trolled the Church or churches, or reformers like Luther, 
Calvin and others. Referring to reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
^ B^an obs^ that it was -by far the most momeotous evmt 
m the hutory of Chnitianity since the conversion of (ho Roman 
Empire.’** Neither the conversion nor the reformation would be 
considered important by Hindu or Vabliijava standards j the impor- 
tance of both these events consisted in their impact on Urge num¬ 
bers of people, rather than in their effecting any marked quali¬ 
tative improvement of the human spirit. In India, a truly great 
religious event wmuld coincide with the appearance of a great 
religious or religio-philoaopbic personality such as a Ramanuja, a 
Kabira or a Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. Hinduism has alvmyt 
honoured such personages more than even her heroic defanden 
like Dayananda and Ram Mohan Roy. 

There are two dogmas of Christianity that set it in opposidon to 
mysticism. I.e. the dogma of original sin ai>d that of the mediaior- 
ahipofChrist or Church. Mysticism believes in the implicit divinity 
of man and in direct communion between man and God. Ideal¬ 
istic philosophy, too, more or less emphasises these or kindred 
principles, seeking to express them in a rational form. This 
accounts for the hostiUty of the Church and also of the Refonnen 
to both idealistic thought and mysticism. And yet most of the 
philosophy that Christianity develop^ derived either from PUto 
or from Aristotle ; Christian mysticism likewise drew inspiration 
from Platonism and Neo-Platonism. 


Among the early Christian philosophers were Clement (c. 150- 
215) and Origen (A. D. 185-254) of Alexandria. Both ware 
admirers of Greek thought, and incorporated Greek elements in 
their religio-philowphicat world views. Clement expressed the 
belief that divine revelation was progressive and continuous and 
had been operative before the preaching of the Gospel. This meant 
•• 0>. rft., p, IM. 
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attaching improtance to Greek philo»opb«n and tbeir teachingi. 
Origen gave a new meaning to the Johaonian idendlication of 
C3iri*t with the Word. He taught that God wa« higher than Chriit, 
the Utter being but an im^e of the word or Logoe that bad al%vay» 
been with God. According to thia new interpretation Word is 
identified with Reason which latter is conceived as being the seat 
of the Ideas or the intelligible patterns after which the objects of 
the world have been created. Thus Origen combined the Stwe 
notion of Logos with the Platonic doctrine of intelligible Forms or 
Ideas. 

Origen was also inclined to interpret the story of Genesis or 
Creation and those of Christ’s birth and crudfimon allegorically; 
these tendencies logicsUly lead to the idea of an eternal and im¬ 
manent Trinity. Displeased with the bold inoovadonj of the 
Alexandrian thinkers including Clement and Origen, the Church 
refused to bestow on them the titles of saints. At a later date the 
Church condemned the writings of J. Scotus Erigena (800-680 
A. D.) who, in the spirit of Origen, dismissed belieft in eternal 
damnation and material bell as childish. The mystic Meister 
Eckhart (1260-1327) was similarly condemned after bis death by 
the Pope. In hiwi, too, the Neo-PUlonic element preponderated 
over the Christian. Among Christian philosophers influenced by 
Platonic tradition St. Augustine is the one greatly honoured by 
the Church; among philosophers influenced by Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas occupies the most important place in the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The secret oTAugustine'i success with 
the Church has been welt explained by Thomas Aquinas in the 
following words: "Whexvever Augustine, who was imbuod with 
the doctrines of the Platonistt, found in their teaching anything 
consistent with faith, he adopted it; and those things which he 
found contrary to faith he amended.”** While drawing liberally 
on the Platonic and the Neo-PUlonic tradition in philoeophy 
Augustine yet succeeds in saving the letter of the Bible regarding 
such matters as creation of the worid. Trinity and eternal darnoa- 
lion. Aquinas likewise made himwlf acceptable to the Qiurch by 
clearly recognising the pre-eminence of faith in reUtion to reason 
which latter’s role was merely that of an auxiliary to the revealed 
faith. 

"Quoted by Etienne Gilwei, Hiiliry^fCtristia^ mUMfly m tkt MMU Aftt, 
(lUnden Koiw, New Yort, 1955), p. 70. 
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In genenl the Christian traditinu has been one of hostUity to 
philosophy and science on the one hand and mystidsm on the 
other. That hostility continues even in our own timet. On the one 
hand Christian scholars are anxious to quote from philosophers 
and mystics in order to give a respectable appearance to the reli* 
gion of Christ; on the other, they are anxious to retain the Chris* 
tian dogma in its primitive and unsophisticated forms. Thus W. R. 
Inge refers derisively to the heretical mystics who 'have ofUn 
fancied that they can rise above the ton to the Father.’** Com* 
mending St. Paul as the ideal mystic he observes : 

There is no trace whatever in St. Paul of any aspiration to rise 
above Christ to the contemplation of the Absolute—to treat Him 
as only a step in the ladder. Thb is an error of false Mysticism; 
the true mystic follows St. Paul in choosing as his ultimate goal 
the fullness of Christ, and not the emptineti of the undifleren* 
tiated Godhead.** 

Bolder than Inge, Emil Brunner recognises a sharp contrut 
between mystiettm and Christian faith. finds a witness to this 
‘fundamental opposition between mysticism and the Christian faith’ 
in Rudolf Otto himself. Brunner hat absolutely no patience with 
those who suggest that the Mediator ‘is required by beginners, by 
simple believers, but that the mystic needs Him no longer’.** This 
attitude to mysticism accords well with the Biblical emphasis on 
‘the gulf between God and man, the abyss which lies between the 
Holy God and the sinful creature'.** The sinfulneai of the creature 
makes necessary the Incarnation of the son of God through whose 
mediation alone man can be saved. The startling implication of 
these dogmas it that oven such saintly personages as Meister 
Eckhart and Ramakrithna Paramahamsa could not have realuced 
God without having their devotion to Him mediated through the 
agency of Jesus Christ. Orthodox Cbristianity has no room fisr any 
prophet other than Jesus Christ; even the greatest religious geniu* 
ses, according to it, partidpaie In original sin and so stand in need 
of redemption through Ch^t, the only begotten Son of God. 

** CIrtMtM (Matbeun, London, eighth edition, 1940}, p. 97. 

•• nu.. p. 70. 

110 * 111 , fooutete. 
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A HUMAmSTIC APPRAISAL 

Diligent and interettad studenU of religion can discover many a 
similarity and numerous differences between Chriicianily on the 
one hand and the various forms of Hinduism on the other. Whether 
an investigator will eee more similarities or morediCIerencea is 
oten a matter of temperament; it also depends on the aim 
and purpose inspiring the investigator. Hindu scholars and writers 
in general are enamoured of the metaphysica] concept of ‘unity 
in diversity’: they are also wedded to the ideals of tolerance 
and synthesis. They, therefore, tend to discover and emphasiu 
"The Essential Unity of All Religions”.* On the other hand 
missionary authors with proselytiaing zeal generally tend to 
accentuate the differences obtaining between their religion and 
those professed by others. An impartial student studying different 
societies and civilizations, however, is bound to discover two 
important facts about them: first, the societies and civUtzatlons 
exhibit ouoy similarities in belief and in practice particularly 
during their earlierstages; secondly, during the course of history, 
different societies have developed at different paces and in different 
degrees. This latter phenomenon necessitates critical scrutiny of 
the development and growth, stagnation or decline of the differ* 
eat societies in diflerent directions; it also makes it desirable to 
formulate criteria for atsetnng the historical course of various 
societies and social institutions. 

In so far as human beings everywhere are endowed with 
similar instincu and powers and are subject to the pressure of 
similar needs physical, mental and emotional, they tend to 
entertain simiiar fears, betiefi and superstitions and to adopt more 
or less stmilar practices both in secular and religious spheres. This 

* This it the title of a fsinau* vrork by s recent Indian ^lilaaopber, Dr. 
BhafavSn Oae. 
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Aocounti for the essential nmiUrity of outlook and fix practices 
with kiodred meanings to be met with in primitive societies. 
Froto the matrix of the primitive mentality, however, there develop 
dilTerent sodeties with different degrees of sophistication in oulloek 
and belieft, which gradually lead to the modification of their institu¬ 
tional practices. The processes by which societies move towards 
different stages of sophisticatioo consist essentially in the ^plication 
of restson in the domains of both belief and practice; these processes 
also constitute the criteria whereby the degree of growth or progren 
of a society in a particular field may be anesscd. 

Prima fadt there are sigaificant similarities between different 
forms of Christianity and Hinduism, like Brahmanical or ritualistic 
Hinduism Roman Catholicism encourages faith in miraculous 
power of sacraments, images, holy water, relks, etc. Hinduism in 
its popular form inculcates respect for the Brahmins in general and 
for holy personages, ascetics and iwnls in particular. Roman 
Catholicism too enjoins respect for the Church or the penons 
associated with it, and also recommends the wonhip of the saints. 
As against ritualistic, prieti*ridden Hinduism, Vaishnavism and 
other forms of devotional theum advocated simpler forms of wonhip 
directed mainly towsirds the iln^e Godhead. The Bkagaeadfiti 
clearly discourages the wonhip of many gods and goddesses. Lord 
Kfishira observes: 

With their understanding clouded by different desires they 
approach different other gods, under the impulsioa of their 
differing neturee. Whatever deity or god a devotee (craving 
for different worldly objects) seeks to wonhip with faith, I 
sUbilise the faith of that particular devotee in that very god or 
deity. Equipped with su^ faith he worships that deity and 
obtains through him without doubt the fulfilment of his desires 
as ordained by Me. However, the fruits gained by these pec^le of 
meagre intelligence are poishable. The wonhippen of gods attain 
the gods, whereas my devotees, in the end, altsun Me abne. 

Commenting on the last stanza ^afikaracharya remerb that tbe 
Lord expresses pity for those who, on account of their poor 
understanding, worship mioor gods and goddesses thereby o s rn i n g 
peruhable benefits.' 

• Vide, AUfsrMfrUS Ch. VII. 20.JS *i»d keaksrs'i eemneBUrT iWcoa. 
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During the middle ages, when there was a country-wide revival 
of the devodonal creeda, the saintly reformers like Kablra, Nanaka 
and othen advocated return to the spirit of essentialism in religion 
involving inner attachment to God and the abandonment of 
ritualutic paraphernalia in the worship of the Godhead. A similar 
return to simplicity in the worship of the Deity and of Christ was 
prescribed by the various Protestant reformers. 

Here some important dilTerencee between Vaiih^viim and other 
devotional cults in thmr varied forms and Protestant Christianity 
may be noted. While breaking with Roman Catholicism, the 
Reformers retained staunch faith in the Bible — ^the impregnable 
rock of God’s Word*’—and in such characteristic Christian doc¬ 
trines aa (hat of the Trinity and the two natures of Christ. They 
also retained belief in the doctrine of the Fall and in the Augusti- 
nian view of the transmission to all men of Original Sin; they 
continued to subscribe to the doctrine of eternal damnation. Thus 
Article IX of the Church of England states, ‘Man . . . is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh luiteth always con¬ 
trary to the spirit, and therefore every person born into this world, 
deserveth God's wrath and damnation.’* The Reformers alio 
‘retairwd belief in the Atonement wrought by the Blood of Jesus. 
'They retained, finally, belief that the New Testament writings of 
infallible inspiration were precisely the twenty seven ...’.* 

Vaish^avism differed from Protestant Chriitianity in respect of 
almost all the above dogmas. In contrast with Protestant Christi¬ 
anity, Vaishiuviim never repudiated belief in the numerous Hindu 
gods and goddesses. While emphasizing one-pointed devotion to 
tingle Godhead (aliariiS kAskti), it still never openly disowned 
other gods and goddeses; nor did it protest against their worship by 
the Vaisbiutvas. Both in its ritualistic and in its devotional forms, 
Hinduism remains more polytheistic than Chriidaoity. Secondly, 
Vaishnavitm did not show any exclusive partiality for the andent 
Hindu Scriptures. The Indian tradition laid greater emphasis on 
deperKtence on the Gun (the spiritual teacher) and his word than 
on a particular text. Thirdly, Vaithiuvum oontinued to adhere 
to the principle of kerma, which preeenu a thorough contrast to 
the doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin. The doctrine under 
reference, indeed, is wholly foreign to the spirit of Hinduism in all 

* Quoted by Edwyn Bevsn, OtriiCiMSp, p. 157, fn. 
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its forms. The VaUlmava doctrine of grsce, therefore, a not quite 
the same as that accepted by devout Christians. The Vaishnava 
God cannot so much absolve man from the consequences of sin 
as deliver him Grom the inclination to sin. This u cle^y implied 
by the following statement of Lord Krbhu: 

Even if a vile sinner worships Me with exclusive devotion, be 
should be considered a worthy person, for he has (now) uken the 
right resolve. Speedily he becomes virtuous and secures lasting 
peace. Be assured, O Aijuna, that my devotee never sufTers ruin.* 

The Hindu acceptance of the law of korma results in another 
emphasb, Le. in the view that man himself is largely responsible 
for his lot, and that he can shape his destiny by his own moral 
and spiritual effort. In the Garuda Purlifa we read; 

None else brings to lu eilhor sorrow ot joy, It is a wrong 
notion that these are bcxnjght to us by others. Whatever we do 
is united by its appropriate fruit. O body of mine, suffer tbe 
consequences of the de^ done by thw.* 

The same Idea is expressed by Tulatfdasa in the following vetao: 
‘None else gives us either joy or sorrow; all tbe creatures suffer the 
consequences of their own doings.'* Elsewhere the same poet 
obeerves that 'The univene is so ordered that here kama is tbe 
dominant factor.’* We may remember here that TuIaUdasa is a 
great Vabh^va saint and poet and a great believer in the c r eed of 
devotion and the grace of God. Theiionnedoctrine, in foct, remains 
pivotal to Hinduism in all its forms; together with the concept of 
emancipation or mckske it constitutes (he core and eiKnce of the 
Hindu religious cfoctrine. 

* tx. S0>S1 

* Adikew M U’fi JUl. 

Smftk irilM mtm pMma 
iahr* Mt, mtUr* iritma. 

Quoted by Or. Bhsgavin Dat, rp. cil., p. 177. 

* JfaU M All; 

Jfifa kHit kuMa mS« till. 

* K w rwn f itSAm hIm kmi rlUl 
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Hindu and CniitmAN Ethics 

Thb leads us to the contidention of some aspects of the Hindu and 
Christian ethical thought. The principle of Jbenm tends to emphasize 
the autonomous character of the realm of morality. While the Nai* 
yayihas, Ulce Kant, argued for the existence of God as the Dispenser 
of rewards and punishmeots to creatures in accordance with their 
moral deserts, the Jainas and the Buddhists considered the Moral 
Law to be a lelf-Dperating force which did not depend in its worh- 
ings on any ouuide agency. Even the Hindu writers are not always 
inclined to attach too much importance to the activity of God as 
the moral dispenser. According to the Mlmamsakai our actions 
generate a force or property called Ap^na which brings appropriate 
fruits at a future date. The Nyiya>Vaiieshika also recognize such 
a force or property under the concepts of ihama-adharwu and 
adfiskit. By the use of these concepts Hinduism attempts to give a 
rational basis and form to its faith in moral retribution. 

It it characteristic of Christianity that it does not seek to evolve 
rational concepts for the explanation of the moral and the 
religious phenomena. The explanations or psuedo^explanations 
that it oflTen are all bated on the acceptance of a divine Revelation. 
It may be added here that the moral ideas and ideals of Hinduism, 
too, were not rationalised completely. Just as for Chrbtians 
morality b identical with the will of God as revealed in the Bible, 
so for the orthodox Hindus dhartna u what u enjoined by the Vedas 
and by Smfius not opposed to the Veda. True, among the sources 
of dharma the smritikiras recognize also the conduct of worthy 
persons and the voice of conscience, but they nowhere discuss the 
poasibilitiei of conflict among these sources and the theoretical 
consequences of those conflicts. In general it b true that the moral 
teachings of the Hindu writers, no less than those of the Jaina 
and Buddhbt authors, failed to reach the level of ethical thought. 

Both the Bible and the Hindu Dharmaiistras lay the greatest em¬ 
phasis on righteous or moral living. Says Manu: 'If one kilb dkama 
(righteounest),d!hanMkiUs him; protection of dftdniu leads to protec¬ 
tion by ditema. Therefore, dk«ma should never be killed; may not 
dhama, killed by us, seek to destroy us . . . dksma b the only fiieod 
which follows us even in death; everything else dies with the death of 
the body*.* The Bible likewise enjoins: ‘Thou shalt do that which b 

• VII. 15,17 
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right and good in the sight of the Lord : that it may be well with 
thee.*** We also read : ‘Treasures of wickedness proSt nothing: but 
righteousness driivereth from death;’ and 'the Lord .. . heareth the 
prayer of the righteous.*** The morality uught by the Bible is easea> 
tially social. The Prophets of Israel were concerned mainly to 
improve ihemoralsofthe society in which they lived and preached. 
Accordtrtg to the Bible the frrst great duty of man b to love God; 
hb second most important duty b to love hb neighbour. 

The Hindu %vriten» including the philosophers and Vabh^ava 
authors, prefer to stress the imporunce of the attitude of non* 
IkOStUity. Thu b not to say that the concepts of service and love 
are unknown to them. In fact, the religious writers of India 
considered the highest service that could be rendered to suSering 
mankind to consul in the dissemination of spiritual wbdom. 
Further, the altitude of compauion b generally supposed to 
characterize the religious man. The Vabh^vai in particulu attach 
the greatest importance to the practice of compaoion. In the 
BkigeDote Purina we read : 

By any means available the wise man should try to bring satis* 
Gsetion or happiness to any creature whatever; that b equivalent 
to the worship of God. Frequently good persons suffer on 
account of the sufferings of the people; that b the highest wor* 
ship of the Lord who constitutes the self of all beings. The d«ire 
to do good to creatures—thu b Mgrma (or all casta. The Light 
residing in all selva b (he ame in all creatura.** 

PritM/aeU it may appear tliat the ethia of love b superior to 
the ethia of Don*hostili(y and even that of compaaioo. But that b 
not so. One can endavour to love one’s enemia only after one has 
lamt that tome persons are one’s enemia. But the metaphysla of 
membm requira that we refute to look upon anybody a being an 
enemy in ration to ui. The VaUh^va (and the Vedintic) iosb- 
tence on the presence of the tame Godhead cu Bnkma in all 
creatura b inconsistent with harbouring enmity towards any living 
being, and with looking upon any creature a being hostile to one¬ 
self. The Vedintic sage and the Vabhnava devotee, who learn to 

WDe., VI. >8 
“ Pr., X. J; XV. 29 

u TUkailsIioe of ike US quoted by Dr. Bhsgsvu Dm, tit., p. 907. 
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look upon all creaturM as baiiig embodiments or manifestations of 
Divinity, are not likely to suffer from the pride of being friendly 
towards their eoesniea—for they cannot affwd to divide themsel¬ 
ves from other beings. 

However, on the plane of social living, Christian morality seems 
to be superior to that advocated by the Hindu writers. VaishMva 
writers were generally not concerned to lay down for the pe^le 
rules of social behaviour in detail. For the Hiiwlu community, this 
htul been accomplished by Manu and other authors of the Dharma- 
iastras. But these authors believe in the order of castes and 
they recommend relatively harsher treatment for the Sodras and 
other lower castes. On the other hand the ethics of the O.T., 
which res em bles the Dharmaiistras in paying detailed attention to 
relations among various groups of people, manifests greater'concem 
for the poor and the oppressed and breathes the socialistic spirit. 
Thus Hosiah condemns the dishonest trader : ‘He is a merchant, 
the balances of decat art in his hand: be loveth to oppress’. 
(Xll. 7} Isaiah is indignant with the rulers and their daughters 
who love luxury and behave haughtily. 

The Lord standeth up to plead, and staodeth to jtidge the 
people. The Lord %vill enter into judgment with.. .die princes 
.. .for ye have eaten up the vineyard; the spoil of the poor is 
in your bouses. What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces, 
and grind the faces of the poor ? saith the Lord God of hosts. 

Moreover the Lord saith, BecauM the daughters of Zion are 
haughty, and walk with stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, 
walking and mincing as they go, and making a tinkling vrith 
their fost: Therefore the I.ord will smite with a scab the crown 
of the head of the daughters of Zion, and the Lord will discover 
their secret parts. (III. 13-17). 

The last sentence is indicative of the violent nature of God as 
concaived in the O.T. The J>f.T.,on the whole, recommends 
gentler virtues, but the main parts of it do not concern themselves 
with the details of the social morality. In this respect works like 
the MamtmjiH treat of morality in a more comprehensive manner 
than the Old and the New Testaments taken separately. On the 
whole it seems that the Hindu writen were acquainted with larger 
number of virtues and with finer forms of some virtues that find 
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expression in socUl life. One of the virtue* recommended by the 
author* of the Dharmaxatras and the Samtii t* absence of atifys, 
Le. the propemity to ignore or underrate the merit of a person or 
hit work. The Hindu authors also make a detaiJed mention of the 
virtue of self-control, i.e. the control of the mind and the senses. 
The stress on this virtue is a pervasive feature of the Hindu, Bud¬ 
dhist and Jkina work* on morality and religion. Authors like 
Manu, itot only strongly advocate the control of the senses (Ch. 
II. 68), but also proc^ to enumerate thedifTcrent tenses that arc 
to be controlled (II. 90-92). The virtue of rton-injury or non¬ 
violence also receive* a detailed analytical treatment at the hands 
of there writers. Thus, tho BJugmcd^Q enumerates three kinds of 
upas or austerity; it describes oAiiSim or non-injury as the austerity 
of the body. It then proceeds to define austerity of speech in the 
following words; ‘Unofleniive, truthful, agreeable and helpful 
speech and the study of the sacred texu,' etc. Here one element of 
aiiArS is included under the spiritual discipline of speech. Ebe- 
where we may find the iiyunction to observe db’ihri by body, mind 
and speech. In both the O.T. and the }f.T. the tesiching of 
morality is mixed up with stories and anecdotes. Important work* 
dealing purely with the teaching of morality and religion, or reli¬ 
gious morality, comparable to the Dfumm^cda aud the GUS and 
even the Mtimmfiti are rare in Christian literature. The Imitaliw 
^CArirf by Thomas a Kempis it one such work; but even there 
one doe* not find such detailed analysts of the different virtues as 
we find in the aforesaid Hindu works. 

One surprising omission in the lists of virtues mentioned in the 
Bible and other Christian workiisthe virtue of truthfulness. By truth 
the Pf. T. generally means the truth of the doctrine or the truth of 
Christ’s teaching. Thus we read in 2 Jn. I. 2: *1 rejoiced greatly 
that I found thy children walking in the truth.* And again: Then 
uid Jestu to there Jews which belisved on lum, if ye continue in 
my word, then are ye my dociple* indeed ; Aitd ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free*. (Jo. VIII. 31-52). 

In a well-known tloka (VI. 92) enumerating tea constituents of 
ilittma, Manu mentions three allied virtues, viz. cultivation of 
intelligence (dkU), study of the sastras or Kienti fi c subjacts (accord¬ 
ing to KuUoka Bbaf^), acquisition of (self-knowledge 

according to K. Bhatta), and Satya or truthiulneas (right recogni¬ 
tion and reporting). In the Upanishads special importance is 
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attached to the virtue of tnithfuloess. 'Truth alone prevail* or is 
victorious/ is a well-known saying in an Upaiushad. The Toga- 
sitn includes satfa or truthfulness among the hve/mer which are 
virtues to be univenally practised. It will not be difficult to collect 
several hundred sutemeou from the epics, the dhannaiastrat and 
the Purina* recommending or extolling the virtue of tnithfiilnea. 

In the Indian tradition we find the greatest emphasis being laid 
on the cultivation of knowledge. This is in keeping with the 
philosophic bent of the Indian mind. The Christian religion, ins* 
tead, lays emphasis on the cultivation of/aith which u also one of 
the csutlinal virtues according to Christianity. Faith is to be direc¬ 
ted on God, and also on the doctrine of Chrut. This emphasis on 
faith tends to dilute and weaken both the Christian teaching of 
morality and the Christian quest of truth and wisdom. The Bible 
condemns unrighteous conduct, it equally condemns lack of faith 
in God and the teachings of the prophets. Christian writers, in¬ 
deed, do itei tern atU te dseidt wloik t» (ondtmn nwt, mrighUtnunuj or 
diMiKs ^fdtk. As a matter of historical practice, the Christian 
Church has been more cencemed to punish the heretics and the 
non-believen than the unrighteous. Frequently its insistence on 
the uacriticaJ acceptance of thb or that belief has led it to pena¬ 
lize innocent men and women suspected of heresy and honest in- 
vestigaion daring to publish opinions not in conformity with the 
pronouncements of the Bible or the Church. 

The BilU itself seems to condemn unbelief and idolatry as much as 
unrighteousness. In fact, as regards the denunciation and the condem¬ 
nation of numerous undesirable attitudes and practices, the BMt 
including the T. betrays an utter lack of the sense of proportion. 
Both the teaching and practice of the ethics of love is seriously com¬ 
promised by the irrational or the anti-rational bias of the Chrtiuan 
doctrine and the Christism Church. Not believing in any such sav¬ 
ing doctrine as the principle of Katma, and committed to believe 
literally in the doctrine of original rin, St. Augustine was compelled 
to assert that ‘all babies dying unbapdzed would bum forever in 
Hell.’” St. Augustine (the roaster both of Aquinas and of Calvin}** 
also encouraged persecution of divergent opinion. Bevan writes: 

Almost immediately after having undergone persecution itself, 

** Edwio Bevsa, p. lOS. 

** B. B. KsUeu, A HUltiji p. 2SS. 
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the Church began to instigate the rulers of the world to persecute 
oo its behalf. It vras not only against Paganism that the Chris* 
tian rulers used the arm of the state, it was against forms of 
Christianity which the predominant Church r^arded as hereti* 
cal. The use of force to suppress divergent opinion has marked 
the history of Chrisdanity down to modem times. Here again 
the great figure of St. Augustine appears on the threshold of 
Medieval Christianity in a sinister light. His authority more 
than any helped to establish persecution as a principle; he found 
sanction for it in the words of Jesus,* "Comfiii them to come in.’* 
(Luke, XIV. 2S)« 

How the Christian practice of love suffered restriction and was 
compromised by its insistence on dogma is illustrated by the amunng 
behaviour of some of the Christian taints in relation to the beretks. 
St. Jerome described the ‘noble-minded heathen’ Porphery as : 'a 
foot, impious, a blasphemer, mad, shameless, a slanderer of the 
Church, a mad dog attackbg Christ.’^* It b interesting to note 
that St. Augustine thought Porphery to be ‘a great and noble 
philosopher, the most teemed of gentile thinkers.’** Kellett records 
how the author of the Epistle of John (which beautifully comments 
on the text 'k>ve one another*), ‘being at the bath and hearing 
that the heretic Cerinthui was on the premises rushed out rather 
than see him.' Similariy: ‘The noble-minded Maroon meeting 
his old friend Polycarp a^er many years went up to him and said 
"Don’t you know me Polycarp ?” “Yes,” answered the saint, ‘‘I 
know you, the first born of Satan". Since they had last met, 
Mardon had been promulgating opinions which there is no reason 
to believe he did not honestly bold, but with which Polycarp did 
not agree. Why waste politeness on heretics ?'** 

The teaching‘Love your enemies,’obviously, was not intended 
to be put in practice in relation to persons bolding opinions difier* 
ent from thoM of the ruling Church. Even the Christian God, who 
professes in the BitU to be the Father of all mankind, is itot sup- 
poeed to be kind to the non-believers. St. Augtutine believed that 
while God was merciful to mere moral wickedneM, He could not 

*• 0>. tU., pp. 107*108 
» e. S. Kdlett, ly. tit., p. 274 
Ut. fit., teouww. 
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extend forgiveoeai for intallectuxl error. Commenting on persecu- 
liocte by eerty Church KeUet writes: 

The chief weepon was excommunication, and chief excuse for 
excommunication was ‘heresy’. One cannot quite lay the inven* 
tion of this sin to the sole charge of Christiaiuty: it existed among 
the Jews and the Persians had something like iq but it b safe to 
say that Qinstianity carried the idea to a height utterly un¬ 
known belbre, and that the principle on which Chrudanity acted 
(or hundreds of years, that an intellectual error b a crime to be 
punished by spiritual penalties in thU world and by eternal tor¬ 
ture in the next, almost counterbalances the benefits she had 
brought upon the %vorld. 

‘Nothing’, continues the same author, ‘astonished and dugusted 
the tolerant Romans more than thu. Calrus, for instance, speaks 
with just indignation of the fiiry with which a heretic^that u, a man 
whose opinions dinered from those of the ntajoricy—was pursued 
by those who profeeMd a religion of love.’ "They slander one ano¬ 
ther with all sorts of charges mentionable axtd unmentionable, 
refusing to yield the smallest point for the sake of concord, and 
hating one another with a perfect hatred.”** 

Intolerance of other faiths also characterised some of the 
Vabh^ava writers—although, in India, (acUities for the persecution 
of one sect by the other did not exUt. The Vabbnava intolerance 
occasionally expreescd itself in the invention of mythological stories 
calculated to malign the rival creeds. In particular, some Vauhpava 
writings exhibit great intolerance of the Jaina and Buddhbt faiths. 
While inventing mythical tales the authon show no hesitation in 
attributing mean motives to God Vuhnu himself, which illustrates 
again how sectarian dogmatbm may lead to the dbtortion of moral 
perception. Here b such a story, directed against the Jainas and 
the Buddhbts, from the Yishfo-purliu. Afraid of the growing power 
of the Z>ei^ (sons of Diti, usually thought to be demons), the 
gods approached Vishnu for protection against them. ‘Although both 
we and they are all parts of Thee (or bom of thee) who sut the 
soul of all, still on account of Ignorance, we both took at the world 
differently. Our enemies fellow the duties of their respective castes, 
they follow the path of the Veda and are given to austerities ; 
» au., p. 205. 
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hence, it U not pouible for u> to kill them. Therefore, O Soul of 
all, pve to u> the meens whereby we may be able to ki]| them.’ 
Lord Vishtiu responded to their call, produced a certain creature 
called Miyamoha from his body and said, “Thb Mayamoha will 
delude all the Daityas and thus render them vulnerable." The 
mischievous teaching of Miyimoha resulted in the entergence 
of the creeds of Jainism of the Digambarai and VijRaaa>^a 
Buddhism I** 

Such storia scarcely do any credit either to the Vabhuvas or to 
their God. They are also opposed to the general faith of the 
Hindus that God seeks to punish only the unrighteous and that 
the Vedas cannot purify the unrighteous.** 

Vaishnava writers and thinkers laying emphasis on the cultiva¬ 
tion of devotion towards God, have not been noteworthy for the 
spirit of inquiry or intellectual quest. If we still find plenty of 
philosophical speculations in such Vaiihuva works as the BAifs- 
asis, it is due largely to the influence of the classical philosophical 
tradition particularly that of Sihkhya and Advaita Vedanta. The 
only important thiidser produced by Vaish^vism is Ramanuja. 
Madhva and soom of his followers were great dialecticians, but 
they scarcely made any significant addition to constructive philo¬ 
sophical thought of the Hindus. Christianity too can boast ofbut 
a few names in medieval philosophy who can at all compare with 
the great Greek and intern philosophers of Europe ; probably, 
Tbomas Aquinas is the only thinker who can rank with Descartes 
and Spinoca, Locke and Hume. He certainly cannot rank with 
Plato and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel. 

The history of human civilization attests the fact that the pro¬ 
gress made by man in different spheres has been correlated with 
the spirit of intellectual quest and adventure. A people not impell¬ 
ed by the spirit of inquiry and the paniwi for truth are seldom 
able to msd(e important contributions to the growth and progress 
of the human spirit. The state of innocence may be helpful in 
promoting mor^ity in the life of a child and that of a primitive 
society, but it can hardly prove conducive to higher moral lift in 
sophudeated and civilized societies. This is the reason why the 
Christian Church, berefr of the spirit of inquiry and the concern 
for truth, could not observe in practice the simple and charming 

•• r. A. III. Ch. ii. 
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pr«cepts of Je*ui in the complex environment of the later Roman 
empire, the middle agei end the modem Europe. In the long run 
ita lack of concern for truth and unfnendly attitude towards inqui* 
ry led to the development of hypocrisy, crookedness and cruelty in 
her d»**‘ng* with men and women suspected of the practice of 
magk and vritchcraft and of holding and propagating divergent 
opinion. 

In his important, revealing and instructive study entitled A 
Wa^m^Seitnu mth Thtology w CkrUUniem,*^ Prof. 
Andrew O. White, a well-meaning and honest Ghristian, patiently 
records a thousand painful facts associated with the Church’s 
persecution of devoted scientific investigators and her crusade 
against tcteoiific truth. Even the most intelligent writers and 
thinkers, and the most pious saints credited with having had a 
direct vision of God, believed literally in the teachings of the 
r^arding the Creator and the nunner, matter, time and date of 
creation j r^arding the chronology of the appearance of different 
entities living and non-living, the forms of the earth and the planets, 
animab and men etc., etc. Gradually, as the sdences of geogra¬ 
phy and geology, astronomy and physics, chemistry and biology, 
archaeology, anthropology and ethnology including Egyptology and 
Avyriology, hbtory, meteorology, medicine, etc. emerged and 
made advances, the biblical belieft began to look to be more and 
more unfounded and unresuonable and in some cases ridiculous. 
It will be instructive to mention here a few instances of glaring 
conflict between the sutements of the 5i6b and the clear indica¬ 
tions of the sciences contrary to those statements. Following 
the Book of Genesis, Christian scholars had believed that God 
produced the svorld in six days either with his hands or by bis oral 
commandment. St. Augustine thought God finished his work m six 
days because six is a perfect number. Others believed both that 
God created the universe in six days, and also that He brotight it 
all into existence in a moment. St. Thomas Aquinas ‘tau^t in 
effect that God created the substance of things in a moment, but 
gave to the work of separating, shaping and adorning this creation, 
six days.’** These matters may appear to be too trivial for serious 
Kfinn and controversy to us to^y, but that was not so during 
the middle ages. The exact date of creation was also sought to be 

** Publbhed by Ceocfc BiasiUer, New York, Ig&V. 
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teriouily Asceruuned. To quote White: V .. the gentml conduiion 
Arrived At by an overwhelming majority of the most competent 
•tudenti of the biblical accounts was that the date of creation 
was, in Txxiod numbers, four thousand yean bebre our era’,** 
Dr. John Lightfbot, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambri¬ 
dge and "one of the most eminent Hebrew scholars of his time”, 
declared "as the result of his most profound and exhaustive study 
of the Scriptures", that the world and man were created by the 
Trinity on October 23, four thousand four B.C., at nine O’ clock 
in the morning I Ironically enough, within two centuries of Light- 
foot’s famous biblical demonstration as to the exact hour of crea¬ 
tion evidence began to pour in from different sourcee upeetdi^ 
completely the chronology suggested in the BMt. It was discover¬ 
ed, c.g., by schoian that at the alleged time of creation the land 
of Egypt was inhabited by highly civilized people living in nourish¬ 
ing dtics. Later on the biblical account was made to appear utter¬ 
ly ridiculous by the findings of geology. 

The biblical theory of creation also clashed with the evolutionary 
theories that became increasingly popular from the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury onwards. One of the earlier protagonists of the evolutionary 
view in modem was the philosopher Giordano Bruno, who 
was burnt alive by the Inquisition** at Rome in sixteen himdred 
A. D. Later on the evoiutionery view of the physical univeiw (bund 
support in Immanuel Kant and Laplace; it was supplemented and 
reinforced by the theories of Herbert Spencer and Obarle* Darwin 
in the nineteenth century. 

Several agenciee consiMred to render untenable the biblical ac¬ 
count of the creation and preservation of the different spedes of 
living creatures. According to the BibU all the animals had been 
created in the beginning, named by Adam, and preserved in Noah's 
Ark at the time of the great flood. This account gave rise to cer¬ 
tain difficulties. In his St Augustine stated soow of 

the difficulties in the following words: ‘But there is a question 
about all these kinds of beasts which sue neither tamed by man 
nor spring from the earth like frogs, such as wolves and others of 

M nu., p. 9. 

" 'IlMorBanbedtytfemofmrciuDgoul thehcKtio btovm m Iiu piiw ri oo wm 
founded by Pope Gngery IX about A.D. I2SS, and fully eitabUdicd by a ftall 
of lAiMCCst IV ( A.D. 12U ) which regulated the caachiBcry of penecatiea "ee 
an Integral pan of the aocia) ediSce is every (Sly and everr state". *(J.B.Bory. 
A ^ TTmagbi, Heoae Uaiveraky library, 1M4, p. 57. 
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that tort... u u> how they could find thair way to the itUntU after 
that flood which deiiroyod every living thing not preterved in the 
Ark’,** etc. The difficultiee multiplied at more and more species of 
animals were discovered by voyagen like Columbus. Vasco de 
Gama and ©then. As the science of Zoology progressed, ever 
increasing number* of specie* came to be revealed. During the 
Middle Age* the difficulties were partly surmounted by making the 
ark of Noah larger and larger. Obviously, such makeshifts could 
not count for genuine solutions. It may be rusted here ffiat the 
furiosi of the Hindu* are also fill! of fanciful storiea regarding the 
creation of planet* and star* and different animab. However, 
these siorim were not taken seriously by the better students of 
philosophy or by those who seriously pursued the religious goal of 
salvation. In one place ^ahkaracharya observes : “Nothingcanbc 
gained by the knowledge of the story or stories about creation: the 
one piece of knowledge that count* for salvation is that concerning 
the reaUly of one a* all the UpanUhads aver.”" 

Christianity was also alarmed at the emergence and growth of 
the science of medicine. In the A^rw r«<<upi«r there are fluent 
reference to the “casting out” of devil* from suffering individuals 
by Jesus. The notion that diseases are caused by spiriu and d«nons 
was widely cunent in the Christian world. The great Christian 
theologian Origen said, ‘It is demons which produce famine, un- 
fruitfulnem, corruption* of the air, pestilences, they hover concea¬ 
led in cloud* in lower atmosphere, and are attracted by the 
blood and incense which the heathen offer to thm a* gods.’** St. 
Augustine Ukevriic stated : ‘All diseases of Christian* are to be 

ascribed to these demons; chiefly do they torment fresh-baptiied 
Christians, yea, even the guiltless new bom infants.’** St. Bernard 
is reported to have warned certain monks that 'to seek relief from 
disease in medicine was in harmony neither with the religion nor 
with the honour and purity of their order.’** This view was incor¬ 
porated into the canon law which declared the precept* of medicine 
to be ‘contrary to Divine knowledge.’** 

" Quoted by A.D. While, til., p.45 

triiMf kattipImUm eiUm/e-Jwri^ ^ 

latroductioa lo Biiith* «" ditwo* Ch. 11. Corameniiaf «* OU-Aiy* 
U*. Ch. VI. 2.S. he ol»erve* ; Altemstively <it nay be said ihai) the order of 
creadoa it aoi eneant lo be taken liierally (raiaaibWe tkr mtAfibaMk) • 
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During the Middle Ages every CAthedral, every abbey and near* 
ly every parish church kept a stock of healing reKcs, which brought 
hnormota revenues to the Church. Any attempt to show that dis* 
eases arose from natural causes and not from the malice of the 
devil was frowned upon. About the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Lateran Council ‘forbade physkiani under pain of 
esicluiion from Church to undertake medical treatment without 
calling in ecclesiastical advice.’** In the eighteenth century there 
was widespread opposition to inoculation being a survival of the 
medieval view of dbesue. As late as in 1847 A.D. when Jama 
Young Simpson advocated the use of chloroform for perforraing an 
operation, he was denounced by the Church. In 1591 A.D. a lady 
of rank, Eu&me Macalyane, was burnt olm on the ground that she 
had sought medical aid in the form of the use of an anaathetic for 
relief from pain at the time of the birth of her two sons. 

The Church's opposition to the astronomical theoria of Copomt* 
cui and Galileo is well known. But it is not so widely known that 
the theologians offered bitter opposition to Nesvton, a deeply reli* 
gioui man, who had shown that the universe was governed not by 
the caprice of an almighty God but by alUpervading law. It was 
urged against him that by his statement of the law of gravitation 
he‘took from God that direct action on his works so constantly 
ascribed to him in scripture atsd transforred it to material msdia« 
nism*, and that he ‘substituted gravitation for Providence.'** 

Rene Descartes, noted in modem pbiloeophy for bis proo& for 
the existence of Clod, was charged with atheism by the Protatant 
theologians of Holland, who therefore sought to bring him to torture 
and to death. However, it was reserved for Galileo to suffer the 
greatest tortures as a champion of scientific invatigadoos. Alarosed 
by the successes of Copemkan astronomy which Galileo defonded 
one Dominican Father declared that geometry was of the devil 
and that mathematicians should be banished as the aulbon of 
dangerous heresies. The Archbishop of Rome sought to bring 
Galileo into the clutches of Inquisition by ctumingly posing es en 
admirer of GalQeo’i genius to his friend Castelli. The detrice net 
succeeding, the archbishop threw off the mask and resorted to 
open atta^. White sums up the whole story of the persecution of 
Galileo by the Church in the following wor^: 

*• lUd., p. t? 

•• au., Vfli. I, p. 1$ 
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Uoo of G*lll*o was continued. He w« kept in exUe from hi* 

family, from hi* friend*, from hi* noble einploymenu, and 

held rigidly to hi* protnbe not to *p«ak of hU theory. When, tn 

the mid.t of inteiue bodily luffering* from di*eaae, and ment^ 

uiffering* from calamitie. in hi* Camily. he besought *ome litUe 
liberty be was met with threat* of committal to a dungeon. • • • ™ 
wai forced to bear contemptible attack* on hinwelf and on h» w«wb 
in *ilence; to lee the man who had befriended him severely pu^- 
ed He lived to »ee the truth* he had established carefully 
weeded out from all the Church colleges and univeralies m 
Europe: and when in a scientific work he happened to be 
.poken of as ‘'renowned,*’ the Inquisition ordered the substitu¬ 
tion of the word "notoriou*.”** 


Hie above facts about persecution by Cbristiarnty have bera 
recounted here not because the present speaker a interested in 
maligning a particuUr cr«*d but for the rea»on that he t. «utK^ 
to *tre*» the importance of raUonal iove*Ugation and thou^i for 
the progres* of religion including moraUiy and the purral of hoh- 
ne». If the Church, founded to propagate the goipel of wch a 
charming personage a* the apostle of the Sermon on the Mount, 
sank into moral barbarism in it* behaviour towards the mvest^- 
tort of truth, it was due mainly to the fact that the teaching ^ 
thy neighbour as thyself’ had not been understood and at^ted as 
a rational truth, i.e. as a truth endorsed by rational in^ht into 
the realities of spiritual life and experience- I shall attempt to 
explain the nature of this insight later. Here it may be noted tlut 
the entire edifice of Christian morality had itt foundation* in the 
will and commandment of God as interpreted by this or that pro- 
pbet. From the very outset both Judaism and Chnstianiiy discour¬ 
aged independent thought and encouraged uncritical acceptance of 
the deliverances of the prophets. In other raligionj the voice of 

reaKMii* sought to be silenced in the name of intuitive vt^n and 

mystical experience. As against this w* are inclined to beliwe that 
there is and can be no real opposition between reason understood 

in the proper sense and experience ofany kind including spiritual 

or mystical experience. 

There is another reason why it is neceasary for uS today to 
HAM..Vel. I, p. 149. 
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remind oureelva of the nnti*rational role tbnt Chrittinnity hes 
played in the butory of human civilixatioa; that important reaton 
U that some of the accredited leaden of Christian thought continue 
to this day to enact that role and to endorse and encourage the 
uncritical and dognxatie attitude that has been ch a r a c teristic of 
Christianity throughout the centuries. The twentieth ceotury, 
particularly during the decades after the First World War, witnec* 
»ed a reaction against the liberal the^ogy of the nineteenth century. 
That theology, as we know, had discouraged belief in miracles and 
in demons, in the catastrophic end of the world, in original sin, in 
the doctrines of predestination and irresistible grace, in the eternity 
of punishment and even in the inerrsuicy of the Scripture. In early 
twentieth century these trends in theology were opposed by other 
movements, such as fundamentalism, within Protestant CSsristunity. 
The Pundamentalbts were opposed to all science and modem 
thought. They reaffirmed the dogmas of the infallibility of the 
BiMi and the divinity of Christ. They tended to Uke a legalistic 
view of personal morality and were distrustful of the ‘social gospels' 
as the theories of biological and social evolution. Later oo 

a brilliant group of theologians in Germany, clutf among whom 
were Karl Barth, Emil Brunner and Eduard Thurneysen, launched 
a movement in the defence of the dogmatic trends in Christianity. 
Their writings continue to be in&uential and to command f(^owing 
in our own time. The theologians of this camp continue to empba- 
sixa the dogmas of original sin and vicarious salvatioa through 
Christ. It is interesting to note that after the Pint World War when 
depression set in orthodox theologians sought to exploit the situation 
for reaffirming the doctrine of original tin and the eiMntial depravity 
ofman. Optimistic faith in the dignity and powenof man is coniidor- 
ed by these theologians to be inconsistent with the above doctrine.” 
Man's faith in himself and in the possibility of progress through his 
own efforts may, obviously, lead to the weakening of his tense of 

•• Writing to ssrty thiiti* BmU Bwaaer ssM : 'TU mmit tUU y mm u iM 
to idtftA hlmt a ttm f Uu to iimttV.’ Eng. Tr. 

Lwusrwotth Prs*. Londoa, 1937, reprinted 1949, p. 77. lulks to the ocigtosi). 
InnnBi^lishwofkbyieTea Oxford own that sppesrtd to 1912, Rev. N. 8. 
Talbot wrote to the chapter entitled "The hS odrsn Situsdoo'’: 'Tlwfefore 
day b a day of new hope for the CihristisB rctigtoo.... After all it prwuppoaed an 
emergency. It needed a bad day for it to be known m good new*... .It wasfirat 
preached to a OTiUsation.. .darkened to itaasdemandiag, "haring no hope, and 
without God to the worid". (AMdsttow, Macaillaa. reprinted. 1929, p. 18). 
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d^ndene* upon God. Caurmcterixing docenfUnts of lUghu, 
KaUditt, thfl gre»t«*t poet of Sanskrit, had said, They defend 
themselva by their own strength.’ About the emperor DUlpa, 
the father of Raghu, be had written: The army to him was 
just an appendage; his real means of achieving ends were 
only two, a sharp intellect at home with the sciences, and 
the string tightly fitted over the bow’.** As agairut this the 
nudievalteachersor&Aafch in India, like their Christian counter¬ 
parts, preached the gospel of utter dependence on the Deity. The 
only difierence was that these teachers were not committed to belief 
in any original sin or in the essential depravity of man. The 
Vedandc doctrine of the identity of man and God continued, as 
we have seen, to be echoed even by the bhAta philosophen. On 
the whole the Vaishi^ava creed is nearer reason than the Christian 
doctrine. The Vaishi>avu lay stress on the cultivation of devotioiial 
relationship with God. The Protestants eliminated Church as the 
mediator between God and man; but they have retained faith in 
the mcdiaiorship of Christ which prejudices direct relationship of 
the worshipper to his Deity. As a consequence we find Christianity 
laying greater emphasis on feith than on intimate devotion to and 
realixatioo of God. Compared to the Vaish^ava view the Christian 
conception of the relationship between man and God remains 
external and legalistic. 

of the Christi an mystics affirmed greaur intimacy between 
themselves and God, but their views, on the whole, were not accep¬ 
ted by official Christianity in its several forms. Thus many of the 
teachings of the great mystic Meister Eckbart were stigmatizwl as 
hereticsd or dangerous by the Papal Bull of 1329.** However, true 
to the fundamenul spirit of the Christian doctrine, even Eckhart 
was, ’careful to make a clear distinction between Creator and 
creature’ .** 

Here 1 would like to add some more observations oo the nature 
of reason as I understand it. I do not envisage any conflict whatever 

** I. 19 

u See Meister £ckhar, StUtUi TraMuss «W Stm 0 iu, (The Fontaas Library, 
Faber A Faber, IMS), InUedueboo, p. 17. Brunner believa that tbere ia a 
•fandamewfl epposicioD betwwa myidcistB and tbe Cbrlstian Caleb’; he accuMa 
Otse of anmpti^ to ‘otpUia away ... tbe casential lolatioa between Bekhan 
and 3aakara and tbe profound conuaet b e t we e n both and tbe Chriatian faith.' 
(See Tbr Madtaisf, pp. IIO-IH footnote.) 
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between reason and experience, rationaliim and empiricism. In 
the phy^cal sciences empirical dau and rational explanation 
are closely aligned. I am inclined to define reason as a way of 
handling experieitce. When experience u sought to be 
imaginativdy and organised through concepts, we witnos the 
operation ot reason or the intellect. The creation of such concepts 
by the intellect or the imagination, in every case, is determined by 
the character and the extent of experiential material available to 
investigaton at a particular moment in history. 

Driven by the demands of our nature we tend to have difimnt 
kinds of experience and to view those experiences in difierent lights. 
There are experiences which count for us at the utilitarian level; 
there are other experiences which have for us only aesthetic or 
intellectual tignificanco. According as one interest or the other is 
aroused in ut by a particular series of experiences, we are inclined 
to use one or other kind of concepts in the organization of the 
experiences in question. It follows Grom this that reason or ration* 
ality does not have a tingle, exclusive form; there are as many forms 
or manifestadoni of reason as there arc ways of viewing the stuff of 
experience. 

The so<alled moral phenomena are viewed by us under the 
aspects of justice and deservedness; the dhtinctive features of the 
religious phenmnena are, probably, the aspects of detachment and 
holiness. These trsuts characterize the attitude and behaviour of 
the person generally considered to be religious. The detachment 
practised by the truly religious man makes him indifferent to the 
competitive goods, e.g. wealth and power, which divide men from 
one another. HoUnes is the mark left on the demeanour and bear* 
ing of the person who has successfully practised detachment for 
a long time. The surat indication of the disposition of holiness 
in a man is the total absence of bitterness and frustration ac* 
compsuued by unlimited friendliness and compaaion towards all 
the creatures. 

The discipline called philosophy of relipon should seek to arrive 
at a rational underttsmding of the values comprehended under the 
concept of holiness. This understanding would consist in the 
attempt to reconstruct the vision of life and the universe that 
ensues in the flowering of the diqsoeitioo of holiness in the man of 
religion. The disposition may flow from s*9tnl different visions of 
the kind mentioned above, even as the disposition to speak truth 
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may derive from several types of consideratiooi psychological and 
moral, cognitive and afiective. One may chooce to be truthful be« 
cause truthfulness has been enjoined by God or a Scripture; or, one 
may adopt truthfulness because one has learnt through experience 
that the telling of untruth leads to the emergence of certain un> 
desirable teneioiu in the psychic personality. Likewise, several 
types of visioo and outlook relating to life and the world may lead 
one to develop the attitude of detachment and the disposition of 
holinen in relation to the objects and persons in the world. 

In a way every religion seeks to develop its own philosophical 
foundations. The philosophors of theiidc religions have generally 
devoted their logical acumen to proving the exutence of God. 
Having proved to thar satisfsetion the existence of a creator of 
the universe, they refer all other problems to the will or character 
of that Creator or God. The Nyaya philosophers, who present an 
elaborate conception of Mokika and also describe at length the 
mechanism and method whereby bondage may be dissolved, were 
compelled to go beyond proving God because of the background 
of classical Indian philosophies. The classical propagators of 
philosophic Hinduism esm claim the honour of having been 
eminently rational because they aimed at achieving a rational 
understanding of the more significant aspects of religious life or the 
religious attitude. This raikmaJ undentanding is closely allied to 
the possibility of empirical or experiential verification or com¬ 
prehension. These remarks stand in need of elucidation. The 
founders of philosophic Hinduism seek, on the one hand, to coot- 
truer, each in his own way, a picture or vision of the univerm that 
would provide a rationale for the pursuit of the qualities of detach¬ 
ment and holiness. Thus, the Upaniihadic Vedanta describes 
BTohman, which also constitutes the essential nature of each one of 
us, as being of the nature of pure awareness or witness conscious¬ 
ness, whose involvement in the world of ol^ects is merely an appear¬ 
ance. Tbit view of the nature of ultimate Reality directly leads 
to the formulation of the ideal of the slkits^ajlls, who lives in the 
world mme or less ei a disinterested observer. While the Advaita 
Vedanta conceives the ultimate as an entity and names it, endow¬ 
ing it with such desirable traits as stability and bliss, the Madhya- 
mika refuses completely to characterize his ultimate Prindple. 
More consbtently than the Vedantin he can declare: 'The Ultimate 
for the wise is silence (Peronirt&e ky StySnim These 
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vinom or docriptioiu of Reality are more Mtufying than that of 
the theiit for two reasons. First, the auumption of a creator God 
ruling the world despotically, involves reference to an entity not 
directly suggested by our experience. Secondly, theism makes the 
worth of the religious disposition and life depend on the arbitrary 
will or commandment of a being having no responsibility ibr or 
relationship with man^s actual nature. On the contrary, philosophic 
Hinduism in its variotis forms establishes a direct relationship 
between our essential nature and tbe goal towards which our lives 
should be directed. Thirdly, it maybe mentioned that the ultimate 
goal viiuaUsed by (he classical Hindu philoaophan b not altogether 
a nutter of faith and a remote possibiUty; we can have a direct 
feel of that goal in this very life. In fact, it may be justifiably 
auerted that the concept of the ultimate, taken both in the sense 
of the Real and In chat of tbe Goal or the Ideal, u reached by a 
sort of inverse deductive process such as U exemplified in the 
theorising activity of the physical scientut. The proceia consists in 
the application of the familiar hypothetical-deductive method. 
Starting with the charactarulic features of developed relipous or 
saintly life as the given data, attempt is made to frame a concef>- 
don of tbo Real (hat would both explain those features and make 
them seem desirable. The classical philoe^bers of religion seem to 
argue in effect in the following manner: The saint's auiluda of 
detachment towards the mundane values b justified and worth 
emulation because the ultimate b dbtinctionless, or because it b of 
the nature of pure awareness, or else because the ultimate excludes 
the world of appearances wherein those values are located, etc. etc. 

I have no intention of suggesting here that the conceptual 
constructions or vbions of the ultimate as presented by the clasdcal 
Indian philosophers have any compiling claim to be regarded 
as true or acceptable. Nor do 1 suggest that theb perceptUm of 
the essentials of religious or saintly life is in any sense complete and 
final. While admiring these philosophen or thinkers, all I am 
thinlring of b the earnestness, strength and finnness of the purpose 
and the quest that lies bdiind their speculative endeavours. Part 
of ihb earnestness and strength derives from their serious comnut- 
ment to tbe factual realities of religioui life and attainments. If 
their philosophical constructions still seem to merit our attsotioo 
and consideration, it b mainly because they still have a bearing on 
the facts associated with religious excellence as known to us. 
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The religiou* excellence of • person does not appear to us today 
to consist in uncridcal, strict adherence to a particular faith or a 
set of beliefi. In so &r as Christianity insists on such a faith, it is 
fast becoming more and more unaccepuble to the modern man. 
The following extract firom Julian Huxley correctly represents the 
attitude of the modern mind to doctrinaire Christianity : 

This tystem of (Christian) belief is quite unacceptable in the 
world of today. It is contradicted, as a whole and in detail, by 
our extended knowledge of the coeixMs, of the solar system, of 
our own planet, of our own species and of our individual 
selves. 

Christianity is dogmatic, dualisdc, and essentially geocentric. 
It is based on a visioo of reality which sees the universe as 
static, short-lived, small, and ruled by a supernatural personal 
being. The vision we now possess, thanks to the patient and 
imaginative labours of thousands of physicists, chemists, biolo¬ 
gists, psychologists, anthropobgbts, archaeologists, historians 
and humanists is incommensurable with it. In the light of thb 
new virion, our picture of reality becomes unitary, temporally 
and spatially of almost inconceivable vastness, dynamic smd 
constantly tramfonning itself through the operation of its own 
inherent properties. It is also sciendfic, in the sense of being 
based on establbhed knowledge, and accordingly non-dogmatic, 
basically self-correcting, and itself evolving.** 

Needless to say, the evolvirtg scientiftc picture of the universe u 
incompadblc with the descripdoits of the world and its creation 
given in the vsuious Hindu Puiitus and other sacred works. The 
only diSereDce is, as we have already observed, that philosophically 
inclined Hindus do not attach much importance to those descrip- 
doos. What Mr. James B. Pratt says of Duddhumu equally true of 
philosophic Hindubm. Speaking of the influence of science on the 
course of Buddhism Pratt observes: 

Buddhism b in no wise hostile to or inconsistent with modern 
science. But as to direct relations between Buddhism arKl methods 
or achievements of contemporary science, of these there are 

**Ed.Jottn Hick, CUvitttmdCttmpmttyHfdiitfimtkinitufliffifKtHtim 
(Preatioc Ksll, N. J. 1964), Extract ftom JuUsa Huxley, p. &S6. 
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very few... .The Buddha taught to hii disdplai not to speculate 
on matters that profit not, that do not tend to absence of passion, 
to quiescence, supreme wisdom. Nirvana. Following in (tie foot* 
steps of his Master the .. . Buddhist as a Buddhist has very 
little interest in modern scientific thinking.** 

Speaking of Hinduism Mr. K. Natarajan remarks: 

The test of Hinduism b not in belief. Bdieving does not 
a Ruui a Hindu, nor docs dbbdief thrust him beyond the Hindu 
pale.** 

As a matter of fact the importance of a religion today or at any 
ticoe in future will be judged not by any f^lual doctrine about 
the universe that it happens to have adopted from a pre-seientifc 
age, but from iu measure of comprehension of the realities of 
qiMcificaUy religious life and values and its relevance in terms of 
those values. 

The distinctive mark of the religious man b not hb belief in a 
set of dogmas or even in a Creator God : there are religions and 
religious philosophies, such ms Jaioum and the ^hkhya, which do 
not share beliefs In the Creetor and the creacioo of the world. 
The more important marks of the man of religion coosbt in hb 
attitude towards the so-called temporal values and the living 
creatures including man. Negadvdy, the man of religion b 
characterised by indiiTerence to or the attitude of detachment 
towards (be competitive goods or values, e.g. wealth and povrer, 
and fame which b a form of power; positively, the religious person 
u seen to possess in a high degree the quality of overwhelming 
friendlinen and compaaion towards living beings in general and 
the fellow humans in particular. 

Are these the only marks of the religious person? May (be 
religious man be not permitted some exercise of lui will and some 
form of activity touching on the fortunes of humanity on a larger 
scale ? I am inclined here to dudnguisb two types of temperament 
among the emineotly religious personages. One type b predomi¬ 
nantly saintly, the other b more active and so tends to assume the 

^ Ed. A. E. Haydoe. MsdWs rrwdi U WmU Mitimt, (Uaivwsiiy ofChkago, 
'i9S4), “huddhttm and Modem SciemiSc Thtaking,*' 34, S3. 

** "Hinduim and Modem Scieadfic Tbiatog.** iHi., p. SS 
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role of ft leader of large communities. The first type is exemplified 
in the lives and permnalities of such eminent figures in the religious 
history at St. Francis of Attissi and Swami Riunakruhna of 
Dabbintehwar. The second type is to be met with among religious 
lesders who have come to be looked upon as prophets. Moses and 
Jesus Christ, Buddha and Gandhi belong to this class of dynamic 
religiout personalities. 

Neither the Advaita>vedanta nor the various systems of 
Buddhism are able to offer sufficient metaphysical justification 
for the religious personalities of the second type. More than 
any Hindu system of philosophy Mahayana Buddhism lays 
emphasis on the life of active compassion, but tA# u tw( 

dtAidiUfmti its tnstaphysual stfums. Probably the Bha^osadgia is 
the only Indian text that stresses the importance of action 
undertaken in a disinterested qiirit. According to it God himself 
becomes iiveamate for the protection of the righteous against the 
unrighteous. But the fAegaMif/tri also describa and upholds the 
ideal of the SOutapn^ta. Nor does its metaphysical scheme lend any 
firm and clear support to the creed of activism. The concept of 
nondualiry [aioaya), indeed, is a lofiy one, but it hardly yields a 
aatstiactory solution of (he problem of the relationship between 
our world of appearances and the Reality. Once a^ilosophy 
draws a sharp distinction between the realnu of appearance and 
reality, it be»mei difficult for it to establish a satisfactory relation* 
ship between life temporal smd life eternal. This is the major 
shortcoming of the idealistic schemes of Plato, Sankara and 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

European culture has certainly had a more positive attitude 
towsuds spatio-temporal world and our life in it. However, the 
credit for the genesis and prevalence of this attitude cannot be 
claimed by Christianity. As we have already observed, Christianity 
can by no means be characterised as a philosophic religion. Its 
central teachings were given in the form of commandments and its 
votaries did not make any serious attempt either to derive or 
organize those teachings from and through rationally formulated 
priDci]:4es. Christianity does not attempt to establish any intelligible 
connection between the essential nature of man and the course of 
conduct It recommends for him. On the one hand the N. T. extols 
poverty, vehemently asserting that a rich man can no more enter 
into the kingdom of God than a camel can go through the eye of a 
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BMcile. *Ble«ed be ye poor: for yours b the Uagdom of God’ 
(Luke, VI. 20), it teyi. And further: ‘He thAt heteth hb life in 
thb world shall keep it unto lift eternal.’ On the other hand 
heaven b gerterally equated with the abundant supply of the goods 
we enjoy here. Thus we read; 

... for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of Cod, and hb 
righleousno^ and eU ihtu lhui£s ikatt kt cJJtJ wtitjmi. (Matt. 
VI. S2^S) 

These promises could have hardly satisfied an Indian ji/tHa like 
Nachiketas of the Jtefib^uW. As if to satisfy the spiritual demands 
of such persons the AT. T. offers subtler descriptions too of the 
kingdom of heaven. The 'kingdom of God/ it says, ‘b within 
you.’** And further: ‘the kingdom of God b not meat and driakj 
but righteousneu, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’** These 
conflicting stetements can scarcely be welded into e coherent unity. 
Id perticular, the eltitude of the /f.T. towards the status of 
worldly life remains vague and uncertain. 

European culture made a grand attempt to establish an organic 
relatlonthip between the temporal and eternal orders in the 
philosophy of Hegel. However, thet philosophy b too imeginetive 
and speculative to satisfy the evidential demands of the modem 
mind conditioned by the triumphant career of the physicel sdences 
on the one hand end by the positivbtic trends of thou^t on the 
other. These trends require that our speculative reason be pennit* 
ted to operate strictly within the limits clearly indicated by 
commonly available experience. 

But the unconvincing and unacceptable character of the Hege¬ 
lian metaphysics does not nullify the merit either of the speculative 
attempt Iw made or of the valuational perceptions or prejudices 
that conditioned or neeeosiiated that aiteropt. These percepdont 
are the sort of factual data that phikteophy b concerned to organize 
into unity. Hegel attempted to deduce from hb metaphysical first 
principles, rules or criteria for estimating the worth of dUftrent 
irutitutions and practicee, moral and socio-political, of different 
discipUnes of knowledge and of different kinds of art works. 

» Uke. XVII. 21. 

-Re., XIV. 17. 
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Whatever the degree of truth embodied in the principlet, rules and 
criteria forraulated by Hegel, there can be no doubt that they 
efiected a broadly successful unificaiion of the manifold perceptions, 
fiiccuai and evaluative, of the philosopher's contemporaries. Nor 
should it be supposed that Hegelian philosophy was either the 
first or the last European attempt to arrange the valuational 
phenomena in a hierarchical scale. The germs of a scheme indica* 
ting degrees of vrortb are present not only in the philosophy of 
Leibnitz but also in the systems of Plato and Aristotle. In fact, 
European culture owes its concern for organizing moral, socio* 
political aesthetic experience in terms of rational concepts, 
categories and principles, primarily to the Greek thinkers. It was 
Gre^ culture tiut placed such immortal works on ethical and 
socio<ultural problems as the Apakhr of Plato and the Et/dt* of 
Aristotle. No works comparable to these in earnestness of intent 
and thoroughnea of analysis were produced in India. The Greeks, 
in other words, seriously applied reason to their experience relating 
to moral and socio-political, aesthetic and other cultural matten 
including mathematics and hbtory. In contrast to them, ancient 
Indiait thinken applied their rational energies mainly to the 
oompreheniton, explanation and interpretation of religious experi¬ 
ence. As a consequence we find that the best work done by Indian 
thinkers relates to the field of religious values. This field was not 
seriously cultivated either by the Greek or the modem European 
philoeophen. Due mainly to the anti-rational bias of Christianity 
the philosophic nuiuf of Europe has grown allergic to religious 
values and problems. Mainly it is the theologians who seek to deal 
with these. I consider this to be a moet un^unate development 
in European culture. That culture may not hope to attain religious 
maturity, unless it permits firee application of reason or philoeophy 
to religMui matters. Religious experience, indeed, constitutes in 
some respects the culminating point of a culture interpreted as die 
organized pursuit of the various sortsof values. The present speaker 
believee that the main and exclusive concern of philosophy are the 
values of different types, pursued and created by man. Inasmuch as 
religious values have been cluracteristk, throughout history, of 
the most giffed smd revered leaders of humanity, neglect of those 
values is bound to impoverish and debase philosophy. 

While Christianity laid exclusive emphasis on faith as the instru¬ 
ment of religious knowledge and salvation, Indian religious teachen 
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propounded the undemocrttic but psychologically sound theory of 
grades of spiritual competence {adhUHn-hfuda) thus rwommending 
ritualistic religion for the lower grade people and reiarving the 
higher forms of philoeophie religion for the upper casta or the 
intellectual amtocracy. Inthepresentageofgrowthofindividualiun 
and unbelief it does not seem possible to apply the prin ci ple of 
spiritual or even intellectual gr^tion either to penoni or to groups. 
The expansion ofbighor education and man's Increasing acquaint* 
ance with science and sdentific methodology are other factors that 
militate against the acceptance of religious teachings by men as a 
matter of simple faith. Moreover, once a Urge section of the 
intelligentsia have learnt to discard auihorit)- and to test all sorts of 
pronouncemenu by reason and experience, the common people too 
tend to develop questioning altitudes towards authority. For these 
reasons I do not envisage an easy and secure future for such 
failh>cenired creeds as Christianity and Vaisbi^avism. The ody 
religioni that seem to me to have a future are tu^ rational oeeds 
as Buddhism and philosophic Hinduism. 

While making this sutement I do not for a moment suggest that 
the metaphysical schemes offered by aodeot Buddhist and Hindu 
thinkers are aU*inclusive and final truths. All I rUim u that (ha 
ipirit underlying the method and approach of tbosa c reeds has 
greater kinship with the rational and empirical temper of our age 
than (he methods and approaches of the creeds based on prophetic 
teachings and revealed scriptures. As I have already efoserved, I 
do not concede the prevalence of any real conflict between experi¬ 
ence and reason. The teachings of the Buddha, for instance, are 
closely related to man’s psychological and moral experience; at the 
same time, the Buddha ever encouraged his ditciplei to test his 
teachings against reason. Never did the Buddha eitha ask or 
encourage his disciples to accept his teachings uncritically or with¬ 
out due reflection. 

While I have expressed my pessimism about the future of some 
of the rdigions, I am not pessimistic about the future of reUgion or 
the religious values. I am not at all sure that there is an etomal 
order over and above the temporal order of life and the values 
known to us. The concept of eternity and (he notion of an eternal 
order are, in my view, constructions of the human mind or the 
human imagination. This is not to say that the constructions are 
wholly fictitious and entirely without significanee. Their popularity 
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with lAAny a thinker of the ancient and medieval attests their 
meaningfulnees to man and hit aspirations. On the one hand fn«n 
involves himself energetically in the temporal order of existence, 
seeking to master and rearrange to his taste every detail of his 
historical environment; on the other he longs to transcend the 
limits imposed on him by his unruly passions and desires and the 
intractable socio*physical surrounding. Had man not been endow¬ 
ed with the bculty of imapnation which impels him continually 
to look before and after and pine for what is not, probably many 
of the problems of science and history, many an aspiration of 
thought and action, including those aaociated with religion, would 
not have existed for him at all. However, since there seetns to be 
no poaibility ofbb getting rid of his characteristic imaginative 
retdestnesi, there is likely to be no abrupt end to man’s religious 
quest in the foreseeable future. 

But the future rdigion of man, as I can visualise it, is not likely 
to be centred in a naive faith in the supernatural. Like man's moral 
and aesthetic values and his social and political ideals, hb 
religiom values and ideals too will come progre ss ively to be 
hosed on bb growing acquaintance with the expressions of those 
values in the actual lives of hu moral and spiritual heroes. Indeed, 
a concepdon of the religious life was already given by the Indian 
pbiloeophen under such concepts as the .^lAitqkq/Xs and thej'lMii- 
rnaUd. The worked out the conception of the active 

mint, that had already been exemplified in the life of the half- 
bbtorical, half-legendary figure of kit^Janaka. Maybe a slightly 
more positive and inclusive version of that idesd, worked out on a 
purely humaabtic basu, will be acceptable to our own age as also 
to the coming ages. 
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Vallabha. 44,48,49.50, 91,55. 56. 
58 

FWIrOi Sadvrakr, 50 
Vituffa-Patritl, 86 fa. 

KuAm Ftalpa. 21. 44. 45, 47, 59. 102 

tVmitn A^pttidm, 76 A. 
H’A«f(rVtMa7 39 A. 

WhUa, Aadrew, D.. 104, 105, 107 
WtrWt Umw 7 fa. 

XoioptMuMa, 54 

r««*^fra. 22.39,99 
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Aquinaa. St. TliomM, on Creadon of 
tbe wofM bf God in m days, 104 
Actk», Social, importasce attached 
lo»ln Valtbnavtra, M 
AJkOtnUuJa, deEned, 26, 119; ua- 
aoecfKable In modem aft. 119 
ddlylM. defined, 24 
ddfuA^, 96 
dd»9«,46 
^ivikae, 17 
dmUle, 25 
d^9rM,96 
Atooencni, 72 

Aitadiinent and averden, disappear¬ 
ance of-^tbrouth destructioa of 
(be iUiakn of objects, 25; lie ai 
tbe basis of hteolveaBeni with 
Mwlra, 25 

Aagustioc, Sl, ascribes diseases to 
deiBons, 106; on babia dyinc un* 
bapttsod, 73; on diAcnltka ooo> 
Mcled sriih Noah’s Ark, lOM 
4si^ defined fai iha rsp*-590a, 
22; included amoof five U et ei. 
22; (crmioaied by knowledge, 22 

Bhagemn, hat sac po%vcts, 47 
fik^aeadiKi, diacourages worship of 
gods and goddessa, 93 
Bhakti, espialned fat the Btfgeaett 
^Ips, 53-54; te the Aflrada-Bfiekri- 
SUrt, 52*55 

Miail, quest of—through knowledge, 
16 

BiU*. Its aooouBt of creation rendered 
untenable by eeaeral agencies, 10^. 
BraJbaaa, Xtoaa and used synony* 
enoualy In Adtraitie literature, 49; 
Four fonM of—according to Valla* 
bha, 49 

Brakm* VMru, expie iitfd, 39 


China, Jesus, As laedlatoe, 69; eioned 
fee dm of mankind, $6.69; Central 
figure in Christianity, 67; hb 
personality, 67; His rclaticmAip 
with God, 67 

Chriitiaa theology, 65, 66 

Charth, its opposkioa to astronemi* 
cal theories, 107; So medicine, 106 

CocDpaaien, practice of—emphesised 
In Vaishpavtsm, 97 

Cktecrbi. how auaioed, 9. 12, 15; 
Ratieaal or eveluative, 12, 13 

Dcscartee, Rene, Charged with Ath^ 
ian by ProtesCaat (hoelegiaiis, 107 

Eternal damnation, baptism eleoa 
can lava front, 73 

Bthki, Christian, 80 (t. 

Eiporieace, aod reason. 111, 112 

Faith, and grace, 77| fanportaace 
of. 77 

Fuadamcnlalists, 109 

God, bailtf fat — not central to phi* 
leaopbieal Hindufans, 17, 18 

Grace, eooctpt of—fat VafahqaTism, 
54<56, 95; extreme form of—fat 
Fretsstant Christianity, 78, 79 

Hegelian Fluloeopby, ittaacriu, 117, 
118 

Hinduiica, compimity of, 15; his¬ 
torical stagta fat dceolopment of, 
16; similarity betwoea — and 
Rotnaa Calbolkims, 95; Three 
forma af, 16 

Infinite ( RMad ), alone is ( or eon* 
tains) Bliss, 1 


125 



126 


(UajICT IHDKX 


.TtMwnUH, (ndeftdfied witfa 

25; theiHic Vcdl&ta 
oppoted lo Uw doetrtM of. 50 

JTjriM, Law of, • cenuoM Ibim* of 
phahiBophieal relt(>aiMOf lod<«i 17; 
alone rtopoMibk for heppioeei and 
mteery, 95; begwuiiaf of the con* 
Cepiaoa in iUlo, |8; oonnoia impo^ 
•iUlhy of eacape froa Um frwict of 
one’* eecioM, 18 
ffemyl, aplainal, 59 

LanKuefe, and.reatoa, 11 
Ubcnilen, lee M»lulm 

a podtivo prtacip)*, 50; de¬ 
fined, 2i; lernitkated by know- 
iad|«, 22 

AfrU* (4/dlrt), capUined, 59 
J/aibka ( Mwkti ), brouflK about by 
riebt knowiedic (brou(h dotrue- 
tioa of oai^O, 22; Paitb in poaaibllky 
of —pivoi of Indian philoeopMeal 
reUgions, 17; four fcinde of— 
accordiog to Madbva, 57; aceordiog 
to Nimbdrka, 57; aecordinf to 
Rinkaouja, 57 ; inrob'c* tranteen- 
dance of S tm O rs, 18 ; popular view 
of, 21o22 ; view* of cla«lcal philo- 
aophen on, 21/. 

Afifpla^ conceived a* Uneonditioned, 
25-K; ideniky of—and doawlre, 
51. 52, 4); Poutlve view of the 
naicof, 23; tenoa indicating it, 29 

Pcrccptioa, forcaaoet aourca of 
knowledge, 10 
Pbiletopby of Religion, 111 
Petytbdim, 95 
Pl^yrHi, explained, 55, 56 
/V«li{ye S^m:fU$, 20 
Prayer, a* myaiie oocnaMnica witb 
God. 75-77. defined, 75; neareti 
analogue to Matri, 75 


Pregre M , cerreiated with initilectual 
queti, 105, 

Awkp', explained, 55 ace abo grace 

Rcatea.and experience, 9, II, 111, 
112; and I nt uition, 9; and mora- 
utr, 54, 55 

Reinearaaifoe, doctrine of—an a*- 
pect of Law of Ireraw, 17 
Region, Future of, 119-120; Unlia- 
lioeia of factual tcudiea 15-14; 
pblioaopby of, 111 

Religion, Comparative, Fltneta to 
itudy, 9<S; ita nature explained, 8 ff. 
Religiou* quat, moUvating fareet 
bobind 1-3 

Salvaiion, Cbrutian, 86. 87 
dlaeiAe, defined, 18,22 
Stmmd S*i, explained, 29, 52 
farHtre-fyinbi, defined, 25 
Sin, Original, 72, 75 
Sinfulncai, Mrened by VaithMva 
Poet*. 75-74 

Schitapraj&a. defined, 24; Upani- 
ibaiUe view of Ultimate Reality 
lead* to (be ideal of, 112 
SuAetii^, dmUe toget ridof—lead* 
to rcligiotii queu, 1 
iiqya, defined, 27 
defined, 37 

Tantrika Phitoeophy, 41-42 
7iiM«, according to Advaita Vedinta 
and ^Onyavfida 

Ttanemigration, an aapect or corol¬ 
lary of ibcprincipla of iTonw, 17-18; 
belief in — emerged in Upoaithadic 
period, 18 ; mechankm of, 19-21 

Up*ks*, etplained, 59 

Vinuea, I. according to Mabiyana 
Buddbiicn, 57-40; 2. according to 
Manu, 56; 3. cardinal—recogtiiaed 
by tbe AfnUiUrete, 55-56 
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